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EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


By Dr. D. A. PRESCOTT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


CERTAIN concepts would appear to be 
axiomatic for this discussion of education 
and international justice. First: Interna- 
tional justice will be a fact, if and when 
it is an ideal loyally worshipped by the 
citizenry of the various nations of the 
world. Its machinery can be effective only 
when it is operated in accordance with a 
compelling public opinion. Second: Inter- 
national justice requires the surrender of 
some aspects of national independence and 
the recognition of international interde- 
pendence. Faith that certain moral or 
ethical principles underlie life is the neces- 
sary preface to a willingness to make such 
a surrender. Third: National indepen- 
dence is very closely associated with the 
self-interest of many important social 
groups within the various nations. This 
reenforces with strong natural emotions 
the traditional habit of regarding national 
sovereignty as sacred. Fourth: The schools 
are not created and operated by educa- 
tional experts, utilizing the most efficient 
materials and methods known to the 
science. Instead, they are social institu- 


tions with a large background of tradition. 
Their policies can be modified only as the 
result of pressure from significant elements 
of society, of which professional educators 
are but one. 


These axioms must be kept in 


mind as we proceed to examine educational 
practices in their influence upon interna- 
tional justice, and as we search for curricu- 
lum materials which it will be feasible to 
use for fostering attitudes favorable to the 
establishment and operation of agencies of 
international justice. 

If education is to be a significant factor 
in the realization of international justice, 
the task laid upon it by the first and second 
axioms mentioned above is stupendous. To 
develop a compelling public opinion, based 
upon faith in abstract moral principles, is 
difficult enough at any time. But to ac- 
complish this in spite of its implied sur- 
render of national independence—another 
cherished ideal—will be the work of a cen- 
tury. In fact, I suspect that it would 
prove an eventual impossibility, were it 
not that economic and cultural interdepen- 
dence are such pressing realities. The 
latter will force themselves into public 
notice with increasing frequency in the 
future, and will furnish the required lever- 
age for a shift of attitude. Certain mental 
qualities and concepts must be present in 
the minds of various influential elements 
of the population before public opinion 
will really be forceful in promoting inter- 
national justice. The stimulation of the 
growth of these qualities of mind and the 
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implanting of these concepts must become 
important objectives of public education in 
the future. What are these mental quali- 
ties? What concepts are so fundamental? 


An analysis of the psychological proc- 
esses by which attitudes are formed reveals 
the following elements as essential to the 
development of a reasoned opinion: 


(1) The individual must feel the presence of a 
problem which concerns his own life. 

(2) He must obtain a rich and valid store of in- 
formation concerning this problem. 

(3) He must be habituated in sound techniques of 
thinking. 

(4) He must have a group of personal values or 
ethical principles in which he honestly be- 
lieves, and to which he will refer his tenta- 
tive hypothesis regarding the correct solu- 
tion of the problem. 

(5) When these mental processes have been ac- 
complished, the individual will find himself 
possessed of an attitude or a judgment re- 
garding the problem. This attitude or 
judgment will determine his acceptance or 
rejection of contemporary policy as rational 
and ideal. It may be expected also that, 
unless a short-circuit occurs through social 
influence and prejudice, the individual will 
feel impelled to give his active support to 
agencies that promise the realization of his 
judgment. In other words, it is probable 
that social purpose leading directly to 
action will follow the making of judgments 
and the developing of attitudes. Reasoned 
judgments concerning international prob- 
lems come about in this manner, and atti- 
tudes toward international justice may be 
created by this process. 


Now I should like to depart from this 
abstract analysis of psychological processes 
and describe to you the actual functioning 
of a school which I was privileged to visit 
in England a few years ago. I believe that 
the procedures followed in certain classes 
will illuminate my discussion and trans- 
late its meaning into very concrete reali- 
ties. The school in question was a so-called 
‘‘eentral school’? in London. It was 
planned for common-school children from 
eleven to fifteen years old whose parents 
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could not afford to send them to secondary 
school, and whose school careers would 
therefore end at the age of fifteen. Be- 
cause these children were not preparing 
for any higher institution of learning, they 
were not forced to do any propaedeutie or 
preparatory learning, and the teachers 
were entirely free to experiment with vari- 
ous methods and materials. The British 
lay great emphasis upon ‘‘training the 
mind’’ and upon ‘‘character development”’ 
as objectives of. education. They con- 
versely seem to have much less faith in the 
value of mere information as a guide to 
effective living than we do here in Amer- 
ica. Accordingly, the teachers in this 
central school were interested in perfect- 
ing the children in certain techniques of 
thinking, and in building up a body of 
ethical principles which should be an im- 
portant factor in influencing conduct and 
judgment. 

I visited this school in 1926, not so long 
after the general strike, and I was particu- 
larly impressed by a class that was study- 
ing the strike. A series of questions had 
been prepared by the children to guide 
their own study: ‘‘ What were the difficul- 
ties which gave rise to the strike? What 
were the causes of these difficulties? What 
did the unions hope to gain from the 
strike? Was such an action as a general 
strike socialiy justifiable? What were the 
dangers to the public caused by the strike? 
What were the methods used by industry, 
commerce, and the government in attempt- 
ing to put down the strike? Was there 
justification for these methods? What 
were the results of the strike from the 
point of view of industry and commerce; 
from the point of view of the government; 
from the point of view of the public at 
large?’’ It is quite evident that answers 
to these questions would shed light, not 
alone on the general strike as a single his- 
torical phenomenon, but upon a_ whole 
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series of social problems. These questions 
drove the children to a consideration of 
both the rights and the obligations of 
labor, of employers, of the government, 
and of society as a whole. Conclusions 
could be reached only on the basis of ref- 
erence to a group of ethical principles 
upon which all could agree. It rather 
amazed me to see morals taught, not as 
morals at all, but as implications arising 
out of actual occurrences. No amount of 
admonition or inspiration could possibly 
effect the development of attitudes accom- 
plished by this broad and earnest study of 
an actual happening. 

But it will be valuable te follow the 
children through their study of the strike, 
noting the psychological processes involved. 
The first step in their study I shall eall 
“coming to appreciate the problem.’’ 


Since these children were almost all chil- 
dren of laboring people, it was desirable to 
broaden their awareness of the problem 
beyond its relationship to the laboring 


man. To have a really penetrating insight 
into the problem, the children had to see 
the strike through the eyes of business 
people, through the eyes of government 
officials, and through the eyes of the pub- 
lie at large, as well as through the eyes of 
their parents. This appreciation of the 
problem was secured in the process of 
getting information about the strike. 

The second step in the psychological 
process of reasoning is the ‘‘aequiring of 
rich and valid stores of information about 
the problem.’’ In this class the children 
got their own information. They did this 
by assembling newspaper and magazine 
reports of the strike, by gathering editorial 
comments, and by talking with their 
parents and with adult acquaintances. 
Their own experiences were included. 
Here it should be noted that no source of 
information was taboo. I saw with my 
own eyes the clippings reporting incidents 
and editorial comment from Communist 
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papers, from papers representing the 
Labor Party, from Liberal papers, and 
from Conservative sheets. Magazine clip- 
pings from as wide a variety of sources 
were also gathered. The class assembled a 
huge body of informational material in 
this manner. Much of it was posted on 
the bulletin board and extensive notes were 
copied into the personal note-books of the 
youngsters. This process of gathering 
material took several weeks. It was done 
very carefully in order that the children 
might be brought to realize the extremely 
broad social ramifications of such a group 
act as a general strike, and in order that 
they might have adequate information for 
making a reasoned judgment about the 
problem. 

The third study-phase of this class I 
should term ‘‘habituation in valid tech- 
niques of thinking.’’ The first mental 
habit evidenced was that of evaluating the 
reliability and the bias of the information 
which they had secured. They found that 
the reports of nearly every newspaper, no 
matter what its political or social leanings, 
were reliable. That is to say, the papers 
reported events which had actually trans- 
pired and they stated causes which actu- 
ally were effective in influencing the be- 
havior of the persons or groups involved. 
But every news-sheet was also found to 
show bias. No paper reported all of the 
events nor listed all of the antecedent 
causes, and this choice of facts was always 
exercised in favor of the bias of the group 
to which the paper made its appeal. Thus 
the Communist papers selected incidents 
showing unfairness to and exploitation of 
labor, to demonstrate their justification of 
the strike. On the other hand, the Conser- 
vative papers emphasized the rights of 
society and brought out the lawlessness of 
a general strike, classing it as anarchy. 
Among the events which occurred prior to 
and during the strike, the Communists re- 
ported such incidents as gave them an 
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opportunity to describe the suffering of 
working people. On the other hand, the 
Conservative papers reported the ruthless- 
ness of the workers, and the traitorous dis- 
regard for public welfare of the strikers, 
and demanded that the Government use 
every means at its disposal to break the 
strike. Labor and Liberal papers were 
also found to have their peculiar biases. 
Every paper failed to include accounts of 
significant happenings, and it was only by 
reading all of them that the children 
saw the whole picture. They discovered 
that partial truths had been the basis 
for their interpretations which, on the 
surface, appeared to deal with the com- 
plete situation. This appeals to me as a 
very significant piece of social science lab- 
oratory work. By it, and by consideration 
in a similar manner of many other social 
problems, these fourteen and fifteen year 
old children of the common people were 
taught the habits of looking for many sides 
to a problem, of finding out the reliability 
of data, of weighing the bias of data. This 
was not done abstractly, but in connection 
with problems which they felt to be real 
and significant for their own lives. 

But the children were also conditioned 
to other habits in this class. They talked 
the strike over with their parents and 
many of them came in with ready-formed 
opinions. These opinions were examined 
in class and their facts verified or refuted 
by comparison with all the data gathered 
by the group. In this manner the children 
became accustomed to holding their judg- 
ments to a tentative conclusion pending 
more complete information. They came to 
recognize the emotional effects upon them- 
selves of a cleverly written news report, 
and to make a conscious attempt to sus- 
pend judgment until they had looked for 
the other sides. Such habituation is not 
any too common even among professional 
scientific men. 

The fourth step in the hierarchy of psy- 
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chological processes leading to the forma- 
tion of attitudes and purposes is the con- 
eluding of a judgment about the problem. 
This step was accomplished, in the class 
which I am describing, through vigorous 
discussion very carefully guided by the 
teacher. I recognize the danger of the 
entry of teacher bias at this point, and 
merely comment parenthetically that tradi- 
tional biases are being forced on children 
steadily by the great majority of public 
school teachers who are supposed to be giv- 
ing mere information. The teacher, whose 
work impressed me so much in London, 
was intensely conscious of his own power 
to determine the direction of the discus- 
sion, and tried very honestly and earnestly 
to let the facts speak for themselves. Then 
when the children had come to some con- 
clusions based on these actual facts, an- 
other whole series of judgments was evoked 
on the ‘‘what if’’ basis. If such and such 
a thing had occurred, what would have 
been the correct policy for the labor 
unions, for the directors of industry, for 
the Government? If different causal fae- 
tors had been present, what would have 
been the justifiable cause of action for the 
labor unions, for the directors of industry, 
for the Government? By this means the 
teacher brought out the fact that a group 
of ethical and social principles must under- 
lie and guide the judgment of individuals 
and of organizations. 

The general strike was only one of a 
number of topics developed in this man- 
ner. Tariff policy, debt policy, limitation 
of armaments, the functions of the League 
of Nations and of the World Court, the 
right to unionize, the dole, and taxation 
problems were among the other topics con- 
sidered. I must confess that I was much 
impressed by this honest consideration in 
a publie school by a teacher and his pupils 
of the important problems of the day. I 
honestly feel that such a technique of 
studying social problems, when carried on 
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over a period of two or three years, must 
result in very definite habituation in the 
scientific procedures of thinking on the 
part of a significant proportion of the 
pupils. So far as I know, it has never been 
tried with any large school population over 
a long enough period of time to prove its 
worth. 

The foregoing is presented as suggestive 
of both the curriculum content and the 
educational methods which American 
schools might do well to adopt. Of course, 
I have to admit with regard to problems of 
international justice, that the procedure is 
difficult to follow, for foreign newspapers 
and magazines are printed in other lan- 
guages than our own. Perhaps there is 
translation work here for the classes in 
French and German and Spanish; Russian 
and Chinese would not be so simple. I 
must also admit that the young people 
would not always conclude that the policy 
of our own government had been the wisest 
one, or even the most ethical one. But I 
ean not feel that a difference of opinion 
from a government policy is always unpa- 
triotic, nor that the presence of dissenting 
voices in our population must necessarily 
result in social catastrophe. Rather, I 
think that they might well lead to a very 
wholesome reconsideration of policies from 
time to time. At times, such a school pol- 
icy might result in support for the Gov- 
ernment against a popular tradition. This 
would doubtless have been true with re- 
gard to international justice where public 
opinion in favor of the World Court has 
shown such a marked lag behind political 
declarations in favor of our entry. Nor 
would I fear to trust the future to an on- 
coming generation of young people whose 
wits had been sharpened by years of 
schooling of the type that I have described. 

I realize perfectly well that these sugges- 
tions run counter to certain traditional 
policies and these must be considered next. 
Our national constitution guarantees the 
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right of freedom of speech and of the 
press, and to every individual the right to 
form his own judgments about matters of 
religion and government. To _ preserve 
these ideals by preventing indoctrination, 
the principle has often been reiterated that 
controversial problems should not be con- 
sidered in school. It is said that the school 
has accomplished all that can be expected 
of it, if it gives to the child a knowledge 
of the facts of history and sympathy for 
the ideals upon which our Government was 
established. His judgment is to be left 
unguided. Accordingly, our schools have 
given themselves over largely to ‘‘fact’’ 
teaching. And with what result? The 
children have been left free to absorb 
parental or sectional prejudices, to be 
warped in their reasoning by biased seec- 
tions of the press, or indoctrinated by 
demagogues. In science classes the chil- 
dren may reproduce on examination a list 
of the steps in scientific reasoning, but 
nowhere have they been habituated in the 
application of these thinking procedures to 
problems of their own lives. For fear that 
we might warp their thinking we have not 
taught them to think at all. We have 
created a body of citizens who are not 
equipped even with an awareness of the 
critical nature of the problems which we 
face, much less with the body of informa- 
tion and the sound habits of thinking 
necessary to a reasoned judgment. 

As a matter of fact, an honest examina- 
tion of our school curricula and materials 
would not show that we have left our chil- 
dren free to form their own judgments. 
On the contrary, it would show that the 
committees who wrote the courses of study, 
like the newspapers in England, have 
selected their facts. This is the result of 
necessity. Time does not permit the pres- 
entation of accounts of all the happenings 
of the past. But the point is, that the 
children graduating from twelve years of 
study in our public schools are markedly 
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lacking in the information necessary to 
form a reasoned judgment about our 
changing world. They are very poorly 
prepared alike for the social changes 
forced upon us by the machine and for the 
international interdependence created by 
world trade, world banking and the world 
clash of conflicting national interests. In 
other words, the wrong facts are taught all 
too frequently and by this teaching we 
tend to perpetuate a group of social and 
political traditions which may have repre- 
sented very sound judgments at earlier 
periods of our national history but which 
amount to dangerous prejudices in the 
interdependent world of to-day. They are 
dangerous, not because of anything ma- 
licious in them but because they are pre- 
formed judgments with emotional reen- 
forcings which prevent a realistic approach 
to the problems of the present. They con- 
stitute indoctrinations which prevent care- 
ful thinking because they become primary 


assumptions upon which thinking is based. 
Traditions always work in this manner. 
Mind you, I am not advocating the elimi- 
nation of these traditions from our courses 


of study. I am merely suggesting that 
they be studied, not as sacred precepts, but 
as one set of facts in a larger body of facts, 
to be weighed in the light of international 
realities and given their proper place in 
the formation of a reasoned judgment. 
Two or three traditions which relate 
directly to attitudes about international 
problems and about the establishment of 
institutions for realizing international jus- 
tice deserve consideration here. 

The first tradition is that of American 
isolation. It is quite customary to lead 
the children to recite the advantage given 
us over European nations by the vast 
oceans to the East and West of us. The 
children are told that European nations 
are at swords’ points with each other be- 
cause they are so close together and the 
inference is drawn too easily that we have 
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few problems of rival interest because we 
have no territorial contacts with them. 
Seldom does the discussion of our isolation 
bring out the annihilation of distance dur- 
ing the last fifty years by improved meth- 
ods of transportation and communication. 
Seldom do the children get the facts about 
the extent of our investments abroad in 
industry or of our purchases of the bonds 
of foreign governments or of our loans to 
these governments. Seldom is the balance 
of trade discussed in connection with the 
point clearly made, that our exports are 
no longer limited to raw materials which 
these other nations need but that they in- 
elude manufactured goods in increasing 
amounts and thus are the basis for trade 
rivalry. It is small wonder then that our 
young people are willing to accept as a 
fetish the policy of George Washington, 
which was admirable for his own time. It 
is small wonder to see them judge that if 
we keep away from political commitments 
with other nations we shall be free from 
dangerous foreign entanglements. They 
are blind to the very extensive financial, 
industrial and commercial entanglements 
which already exist. 

A second tradition is that of national 
independence. Children are led to wor- 
ship independence as an ideal. We feel 
that we accomplished something of inesti- 
mable value to our self-respect and per- 
sonal worth when we assumed the right to 
govern ourselves. This political sover- 
eignty carries into the minds of the chil- 
dren the implication of economic, social 
and cultural independence. Here the 
children may be misled. Political inde- 
pendence does not imply economic or social 
or cultural self-sufficiency. We must re- 
ceive certain supplies from abroad, we 
must also market part of our agricultural 
and industrial production in foreign coun- 
tries. Our economic welfare is dependent 
upon this. The standard of living and of 
wages in other lands is of significance to 
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us. The development of new social insti- 
tutions or industrial policies abroad, which 
lessen the dependence of other nations 
upon us, jeopardizes the welfare of our 
own people. In our spiritual and personal 
development and happiness we are en- 
riched by the creations of others in the 
fields of art, music and drama, and our 
physical well-being may be aided enor- 
mously by scientific or medical discoveries 
abroad. In fact, we are very dependent 
upon order and prosperity in other coun- 
tries for the maintenance of optimum con- 
ditions within our own land. In other 
words, a general international interdepen- 
dence is the reality of to-day. And this 
interdependence defines the limits of our 
political sovereignty. Within our own 
nation the interdependence of individuals 
is fully recognized and because of this a 
body of law has grown up. This defines 
the limits within which the individual is 
free to act, and one who opposes the regu- 
lation of conduct in this manner is termed 
an anarchist. He is anathema to most of 
us. Yet among nations the individual 
states still maintain that they are sover- 
eign, bound by no law except their own 
wishes and their physical strength to 
maintain their wishes against those of their 
neighbors. It is high time that our chil- 
dren be taught to respect international 
law, that they be prepared in attitude to 
surrender a portion of their national sover- 
eignty for the sake of the welfare, not only 
of their nation but of humanity. A citi- 
zenship too jealous of its ‘‘sovereign 
rights’’ is unwilling to make the sacrifices 
or to assume the obligations necessary to 
the development of powerful institutions 
of international justice. 

A third tradition which militates 
against the establishment of institutions of 
international justice is the worship of in- 
dividualism and competition in contrast 
with cooperation and planned social con- 
trol. Children are led to feel that every 
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man and every nation must learn to take 
eare of himself or itself—and the devil 
take the hindmost. Only in an emergency 
is a man his brother’s keeper to his own 
hurt or loss. To be one’s brother’s keeper 
is not good business in a competitive age. 
This tradition of ‘‘rugged individualism’’ 
has a very natural foundation. In the 
pioneer days only the rugged individual, 
rather careless of the fine distinctions of 
ethics in his dealings with Indians and 
other frontiersmen, could survive. He 
conquered a continent for us—it is per- 
fectly correct for us to admire him and to 
ask ourselves what of his virtues are vir- 
tues still for us. His strength in defense 
and rugged aggressiveness were essential 
under the pioneer conditions but may be 
less well adapted to contemporary times 
than some more social qualities. For ex- 
ample, social planning may minimize the 
oezasions when friction will be created. 
Institutions of international conciliation 
and arbitration cooperatively established 
and supported may solve peaceably those 
conflicts which do arise. International 
courts of justice, if properly implemented, 
may eventually enforce an international 
law codified cooperatively by the best legal 
minds of the century in whatever country 
they may be found. Certainly the visible 
trend in international affairs is away from 
competition and reliance upon the strength 
and endurance of the individual nations, 
and toward the use of intelligence to set 
up and maintain agencies for solving prob- 
lems cooperatively, it is toward reliance 
upon the collective desire of the nations 
for international justice. It is a pity to 
have traditions passed on through our 
schools which act to impede our govern- 
ment in its participation in this great 
movement. 

Other traditions might be named which 
are also out-moded if we give intelligent 
consideration to international realities. 
But those described are sufficient to make 
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the point. They are national traditions 
strongly supported by public opinion. For 
the schools to undertake to change them is 
almost like lifting one’s self by one’s boot 
straps, for the schools are social institu- 
tions, and not technical institutes operated 
by experts. Control of public education is 
usually vested in local boards made up of 
representatives chosen by election. These 
representatives of public opinion choose 
the administrators and, through the admin- 
istrators, the teaching staff. Any person 
on a teaching staff who stimulates his 
children to think in directions counter to 
the tide of public opinion is thus rendered 
professionally insecure. And this profes- 
sional insecurity is not with regard to his 
present position alone. Having lost his 
job because of refusal to accept the conelu- 
sion of tradition, it becomes very difficult 
for him to secure another position as a 
teacher. Likewise, administrators who 
might encourage independent thinking are 
prevented from doing so by their own 
necessity for security. But such a domina- 
tion of the schools by public opinion has 
also its valuable aspect, for it prevents the 
exploitation of young minds in the inter- 
ests of every new political ism, or by teach- 
ers who are merely malcontents. I do not 
advocate a shift from the present system of 
social control. I merely point out a prac- 
tical difficulty which lies in the way of an 
easy substitution of new educational tech- 
niques for the old traditions. 

But a second .difficulty even more criti- 
eal than the first is most common. Our 
teachers are not themselves habituated to 
valid procedures of thinking. They tend 
to accept that which they read as fact. 
Seldom do they suspect bias in published 
reports dealing with international justice 
—unless the published material runs coun- 
ter to tradition. We can scarcely expect 
them to inspire in their pupils traits and 
habits which they do not themselves pos- 
sess. To conduct a class in the manner of 
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that one which I observed in England, the 
teacher must be an example and guide, 
fully conscious of the difficulty of main- 
taining objectivity and suspended judg- 
ment. <A huge problem of teacher-training 
is involved here. It must be given serious 
thought by those state officials who regu- 
Jate our teachers colleges and normal 
schools. A program for training in-service 
teachers to think more clearly and soundly 
must also be planned and put into effective 
operation. 

This brings me to the core idea of the 
paper. I feel that we need a shift in em- 
phasis among our various educational ob- 
jectives. At present the giving of informa- 
tion is the chief aim of the school. More 
to be desired is the habituation of our 
pupils in valid procedures for arriving at 
judgments and the building up of a body 
of solid ethical principles and _ ideals 
against which these judgments are equated. 
The imparting of information must remain 
a very important function of education, 
but information should be imparted as 
material with which to think rather than 
as an end in itself. Nor would I advocate 
a frontal attack upon the traditions which 
I have deseribed as hindering progress in 
sound thinking about international justice. 
I am anxious to preserve for our children 
whatever of moral essence our traditions 
may contain. Therefore, I seek their sub- 
jugation to the careful scrutiny of reasoned 
analysis rather than their elimination from 
school consideration. I want our children 
put in the mood seriously to seek a body 
of ethical principles against which they 
can measure their judgments. I seek a 
shift away from passing examinations, col- 
lecting credits and getting diplomas. I 
hope that schools may become spots of in- 
tellectual vigor in which honest thinking 
may be practiced. 

May I now bring this discussion to a 
close with a quotation from Professor 
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Shotwell, of Columbia University? In the 
preface of a study by Symonds’ describing 
the number and character of courses in 
American colleges dealing with interna- 
tional affairs, Professor Shotwell has this 
to say about such courses: They are ‘‘part 
and parcel of that great movement which 
has slowly but definitely undertaken to 
transfer problems of life and society from 
the sphere of prejudice to that of intelli- 
gence. This is a twofold movement, in- 
volving in the first place a brave detach- 
ment from the bonds of inherited mental 
attitudes, which hamper the free play of 
the mind, and, on the other hand, the 
search for rational principles to light up 
this otherwise so irrational world and give 
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us our bearings as we move in what we call 
progress from one obstacle to another.’’ 

Are not the social and political tradi- 
tions which have been described the very 
ones which ‘‘hamper the free play of the 
mind’’ with regard to international jus- 
tice? Must we not seek bravely to detach 
ourselves from these ‘‘bonds of inherited 
mental attitudes’’? Does not the plan of 
study observed in operation in the English 
school offer a means of ‘‘transferring prob- 
lems of life from the sphere of prejudice 
to that of intelligence’’? As we follow 
such an educative process may our chil- 
dren not find some ‘‘rational principles to 
light up this otherwise so _ irrational 
world’’? 


BASES FOR COLLEGE COOPERATION IN 
THE UNIVERSITY 


By HARRY S. GANDERS 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SomE continue to believe that cooperation is 
possible in university preparation of high-school 
teachers. This can be achieved when Arts and 
Education colleges see that foundations for co- 
operation already exist in a possession, in com- 
mon, of identical purposes. Foundations for 
cooperation have been obscured by discussions 
of organizational and personnel problems, 
whereas the latter considerations should always 
have been regarded as secondary to a mutual 
acceptance of clearly perceived objectives. 

An agreement on purposes is dependent upon 
a common understanding of the essential char- 
acteristics of secondary education and the direc- 
tion in which high schools are changing; but 
what is most needed just now is a clear state- 
ment of the principles on which liberal arts and 
education ean find a firm basis for cooperation. 

According to Morrison, no student, even 
though classified as a college senior, has com- 
pleted his secondary education who has not 

1F. Symonds, ‘‘ Courses on International Affairs 
in American Colleges, 1930-31.’’ World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, 1931. 


“ ... found sustaining intellectual interests 
and has (not) attained a sense of intellectual 
responsibility and has (not) acquired the fun- 
damental methods of thinking which make him 
a self-governing intellectual and social unit.”* 

To admit that many high-school students, even 
those with fine mental ability, enter college with- 
out having attained these ends is to acknowledge 
failure of the university, for such entrants are 
produced by university prepared teachers. Or 
it may mean that since many students require 
from one to four college years for completion 
of what is essentially high-school education, the 
high-school period is too short. 

Higher education of any type can be under- 
taken only by students with interests which 
stimulate self-dependent exploration, investiga- 
tion and assimilation. Hence students who are 
to commence professional education must have 
the ability to turn to their purposes libraries, 
laooratories, lectures, tutors, research workers 
and professors. Such an understanding of the 


1H. C. Morrison, ‘‘Secondary Education,’’ p. 
13. 
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essential contribution of secondary education 
involving characteristics which differentiate the 
high school from the university, should enhance 
the value of Liberal Arts and Education pro- 
fessors’ courses to prospective high-school teach- 
ers. 

The great proportion of time that Arts col- 
leges are compelled to devote to what in reality 
is secondary education is due to the fact that 
high-school teachers try to apply content and 
method found successful by their own professors 
of the senior college but which are later discov- 
ered to be entirely inappropriate with high- 
school pupils. It is a joint responsibility of 
both Liberal Arts and Education to put an end 
to this practice. State education officials, local 
boards of education, superintendents and prin- 


cipals can’t. Only the universities can. 


CHANGING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Is it unreasonable to expect university pro- 
fessors who instruct prospective teachers to gain 
more than a superficial knowledge of the insti- 
tution in which their graduates serve? Some 
appear to be entirely satisfied with their own 
childhood concept of society’s second most fun- 
damental institution. It is preposterous for 
university instructors to proceed upon even a 
precocious child’s understanding of the high 
school’s methods, its social aims and purposes. 
Professors abreast of advances in their own 
specialties of course know that the secondary 
school, as all institutions, must have undergone 
significant changes, but many have failed ade- 
quately to appraise the demands upon their 
courses resulting from the facts: (a) that in 
place of the strictly college preparatory institu- 
tion of four years ago which served 1.6 per cent. 
of the population, high schools with scores of 
different curricula now serve 24 per cent. of the 
population; (b) that the American high school 
does not conceive equal opportunity to mean 
the same opportunity; (¢c) that measures of 
general intelligence, personality, special apti- 
tudes and prognosis have made “guidance” and 
curricular differentiations as practicable as they 
are democratically desirable; and (d) that there 
are in even a small high school from fifty to a 
hundred extra-curricular activities surpassing in 
educational values many of the formal curricu- 


larized courses. 
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An investigator of national prominence re- 
cently found that “practically all” superinten- 
dents of schools in large cities east of Chicago 
say they head progressive school systems. There 
are, no doubt, thousands of modernized schools 
in cities they represent. Modernization in these 
schools includes, in addition to modification 
noted above: 

(a) A questioning of the efficacy of daily 
recitations in three or four major subjects, as 
such. 

(b) A trend toward unification and intercor- 
relation of subject-matter. (Much progress has 
been made in science and social science. Only 
subjects which can be given meaning and which 
ean be related to life in a significant way are 
likely to survive and then only as integrated 
elements within “Units,” “Activities,” ‘“Proj- 
ects,” ete.). 

(c) A tendeney to subordinate the logical to 
the psychological. 

(d) A trend in some of the most “progres- 
sive” schools to encourage pupil participation 
in building the units of the curriculum. This 
participation is done under teacher guidance; 
within experiences known to have educative 
value, experiences which lie within proper diffi- 
culty ranges; and which, in addition, are known 
to lead in the direction of recognized, worth- 
while ends. 

(e) Acceptance of “growth of the whole 
child” as the educational end. This means that 
the new school is concerned not only with how 
a child best learns any one thing, like algebra 
or botany, but in the concomitant habits, atti- 
tudes and skills he develops while doing it. It 
means that so far as competent teachers can be 
found who recognize that schools exist to make 
possible daily growth and development of indi- 
vidual pupils, just so soon will schools be trans- 
formed into more truly educative institutions. 

It requires time and effort to keep university 
courses synchronized with continuously changing 
forms and content of high-school English, lan- 
guages, science, social studies, mathematics, 
music, homemaking and the fine and industrial 
arts. But such is a responsibility of the pro- 
fessorship. 

The doctrine of change should not be too 
difficult of acceptance in view of the disap- 
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pointing but incontrovertible fact that under the 
old system over ninety per cent. of what was 
taught was not learned. Examinations in com- 
partmentalized subject-matter units were passed, 
but all have been discouraged by the meagerness 
of transfer from one subject to another. But 
little knowledge taught in one grade accom- 
panies pupils to the next higher. The same 
obtains as between elementary and secondary 
schools, high schools and college, college and the 
graduate school. Most unfortunate of all is the 
average student’s inability to use in life that 
which has been taught him in school. The 
alarming proportions of the steadily widening 
gap which lies between society’s problems and 
their solutions is all too tragically portrayed in 
the present business debacle. Do the masses 
accept leadership exercised on the lower levels? 
America’s youth is in school—over 20,000,000 
of them each year—under teachers prepared by 
the higher institutions. Should not university 
preparation of teachers result in high-school 
graduates being found, in a majority of in- 
stances, on the right side of publie questions? 
If education is appreciated as the basie foun- 
dation for democratic institutions and as the 
major force for social progress, professors who 
have faith in the efficacy of their calling will, 
with courage and vision, prepare teachers 
capable of taking the lead in the reconstruction 
of schools into agencies which truly educate. 


PRINCIPLES ESSENTIAL FOR COOPERATION 


The following general considerations derive 
from the preceding discussion, and are prin- 
ciples upon which Liberal Arts and Education 
ean build a firm alliance: 

(1) Teacher training curricula should be 
modified in terms of the changing character of 
secondary schools. The universities must pro- 
vide teacher leadership willing and able to help 
determine the direction of such change. 

(2) Modifications, of course, should be made 
only as ample facts and experience justify addi- 
tions and alterations. Only thus ean be obviated 
@ priort programming arrived at by suicidal 
compromise. Building on opinions is not jus- 


tified in instances where results of research and 
concrete vocational demands exist as guides. 
(3) Basie to the entire reorganization should 
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be a recognition of the nature and need of high- 
school children and the manner in which their 
individual growth and development is achieved. 

(4) Outcomes must be known and accepted in 
advance as desired ends by college instructors 
as well as by their students. It follows, there- 
fore, that major objectives in teacher education 
can not be secured in an incidental manner. 
Fortunate is the institution which can assure 
the acquisition of professional attitudes and 
essential competence, even where these outeomes 
are made primary objectives. 

For attainment of these ends, a steady growth 
over a period of time is essential. For breadth 
and depth of knowledge in the sciences, lan- 
guages, mathematics, social studies and the 
meaning of these in the education of children; 
for cultural background; for the development 
of an inquiring, creative, constructive, open- 
minded attitude; for an understanding of the 
behavior, means of growth and needs of chil- 
dren; for proficiency in techniques of teaching; 
and for a sound philosophic outlook, profes- 
sional preparation can not be compressed into 
one or even two years. 

(5) A demonstration school, controlled by the 
university and public-school practice facilities 
are indispensable. To attempt teacher education 
without children in schools is equivalent to un- 
dertaking the preparation of physicians without 
cadavers, patients, clinics and hospitals. The 
patient and the child are the foci of the entire 
process, and it is only in and through them that 
true relationships and the medical or educational 
significance of subject-matter can be learned. 
Demonstration schools are as essential to in- 
structors as to students. Through no other 
means can be established the validity of differ- 
ent techniques, relative worth and appropriate- 
ness of curricular units. Since the earliest be- 
ginnings of formal teacher education in 1705 at 
Halle, Prussia, model schools have formed the 
core of all acceptable programs. If colleges of 
Liberal Arts and Edueation within universities 
choose to engage in teacher training they can 
ill afford to ignore this lesson, which also ean 
be learned from the professional teachers col- 
leges—institutions which are now taking the 
lead in the clarification of objectives, increasing 
professionalization, bringing curricula up to 
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date, and effectively placing and supervising 
their graduates. 

(6) In the development of strong supporting 
elements of the program within Liberal Arts, 
curriculum committees should guard against the 
abandonment of the cultural core of that college. 
Basie elements of a truly liberal college must be 
retained. If not already in existence they 
should be provided. Although the proportion 
of students in the upper division serviced by 
Liberal Arts for the professional school may be 
large, the university can not afford to discount 
the fundamental importance of the cultural unit. 
This is a difficult problem which must be solved, 
even though smallness of enrolment may seem 
to preclude duplication of sections. 

(7) Internal machinery should be set up for 
a maximum utilization of all university re- 
sources which can be made contributory to the 
program. Success in this regard will measure 
the institution’s ability to capitalize a univer- 
sity’s major advantage in teacher education. 

(8) The present over-supply of certified in- 
dividuals, many of whom attended college be- 
cause it was “the thing to do,” selected courses 
with a total disregard for their purposes, and 
incidentally “took” edueation courses, suggests 
the timeliness for raising standards. The hap- 
hazard and incidentally “educated” are unpre- 
pared, and should be denied positions in the 
schools. Each university should aim to prepare 
teachers who can not only secure and hold their 
positions but who can be counted among high- 
school personnel who contribute significantly to 
the improvement of education. The responsi- 
bility of the university in this regard is increased 
by the tendency among school superintendents 
to assign problems of policy, curricula, organi- 
zation, materials and methods to committees of 
classroom teachers. It is only such a program 
which will attract superior students, not only 
from the lower division of the local Liberal 
Arts college, but graduates of neighboring teach- 
ers colleges, junior and other arts and science 
colleges. 

(9) The instructional resources of the uni- 
versity must be made so easily accessible that 
individual schedules may be arranged in terins 
of the various functionaries in school systems. 
The great variety of functionaries employed in 
modern high schools requires that practically 
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all upper division student schedules of courses 
be individually arranged. Variations in stu- 
dents’ home background, courses pursued in the 
secondary school, aptitudes and interests sug- 
gest further individualization. Indeed, the 
student himself, under guidance, should spend 
some time studying possible prospective cur- 
ricula. He would then more clearly realize and 
make his own the purposes to be achieved 
through courses later pursued. 

(10) Liberal Arts and Education should ¢o- 
operate in an effective selection of students. 
Completion of secondary or general education 
as defined in earlier paragraphs should be at- 
tested by Liberal Arts before the student is per- 
mitted to embark upon professional preparation. 
For a majority, this may mean completion of 
the lower division in Liberal Arts as prerequisite 
to admission to the Education College. For 
others of more wealth and youth, four years 
might well be spent in Liberal Arts. The pass- 
ing of a set of qualifying examinations with 
the possibility of being returned to Liberal Arts 
for completion of general education or further 
personal development is essential among en- 
trance conditions. High-school and junior eol- 
lege scholarship in each case should have been 
approximately of the upper 30 and 50 per eent., 
respectively. General intelligence should be 
average for college students, or better. Char- 
acter and personality traits should be satisfac- 
tory and special aptitudes and a “will to 
progress” discernible. 

These factors could be ascertained by tests, 
measurements and qualifying examinations, per- 
sonal interviews, high-school and college teach- 
ers’ recommendations, and the complete type cf 
records such as are now provided by progres- 
sive high schools. Continuance in the program 
should be contingent upon satisfactory growth 
toward these approved ends. The number of 
individuals admitted should be in terms of prog- 
nosticated demands for various functionaries, 
and definitely limited in terms of existing insti- 
tutional facilities. 

(11) The two colleges should not avoid the 
discharge of a serious responsibility to the state, 
which devolves from the fact that parents are 
compelled by law to send their children to 
schools, whose teachers these institutions in 
reality select. Superintendents may nominate 
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and local boards employ only certificated teach- 
ers, and state authorities certify candidates 
recommended by higher institutions as duly 
qualified. To discharge this obligation, only 
students should be recommended for teaching 
certificates: (a) Who ean qualify for entrance 
into a specifie training program on the bases 
enumerated above; (b) who seek and receive 
adequate guidance regarding the vocation, their 
qualifications for the service, and direction in 
the development of a unified individual schedule 
of observation, practice, visitation and courses; 
(ec) who complete a curriculum approved by 
related departments and the professional fae- 
ulty, and, (d) who have succeeded in the pro- 
gram to an extent which would justify the 
university’s conscientious efforts to place and 
supervise them during their probationary years. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 


Before much progress can be made by Liberal 
Arts and Education eurriculum committees, 
faculties of the two colleges need to see that 
each student’s curriculum must be viewed as a 
single, unified whole. There must be ample 
opportunity for selection in related fields, and 
freedom to “follow through” into upper division 
and graduate levels, cultural interests developed 
in high school and the first two college years. 
Effective vocational education can never be ac- 
complished so long as individual students find 
themselves under Education control for the 
“professional core” and “teaching subjects” and 
for the “related courses” and “cultural ele- 
ments” under Liberal Arts. There must be a 
unifying principle, and it is difficult to discover 
a better one than is inherent in the vocational 
objective itself. If such a principle ean be 
accepted, control can be allocated in proportion 
to each group’s knowledge of vocational de- 
mands and the degree of each group’s devotion 
to the production of effective professionals, as 
a& primary aim. 

The controversial nature of many issues will 
be eliminated when each side approaches cur- 
ricular problems with the question, “What is 
needed?” instead of, “What do we have to 
offer?” Such an attack has led not a few edu- 
eationists to see that fewer rather than more 
education courses should be prescribed, and has 
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resulted in progressive Liberal Arts faculties’ 
appreciation of the imperative need for a 
breadth as well as depth, which dictates the 
abandonment of strict Liberal Arts departmen- 
talization. 

The Arts and Science instructors who are 
aware of the trends toward professionalization 
of public-school staffs and the professors of 
education who have come to appreciate that real 
professionals need to be more than mere tech- 
nicians, should both find common ground in 
principles heretofore enumerated. They should 
also cease to think of “academic” and “profes- 
sional” training as separate entities. To do so 
would be to go counter to a fundamental and 
fully justified movement in current education, 
discernible at all stages from pre-school through 
universities—namely, the effort toward reestab- 
lishing relationships between school subject-mat- 
ters, which interrelationships of course always 
have existed in the realm of actual experience. 
This movement aims at the integration of per- 
sonalities who shall be able really to think for 
themselves while they cooperate with others. 
There must be unity in training, for consistency 
in character and for vocational effectiveness. 

Experienced curriculum specialists know that 
courses and groupings of courses will have to 
be revised constantly. The task is never done. 
Leadership in keeping the various offerings up- 
to-date is the primary responsibility of appro- 
priate professors holding dual membership in 
related Arts departments and in Education; 
professors whose primary assignments should 
be the teaching of methods courses, experimental 
work in the schools and supervision of cadet 
instruction. 

It probably would not be impossible for facul- 
ties of the two colleges to agree on the following 
specific suggestions: The number of education 
courses might well be held to a minimum con- 
sistent with technical competence and _philo- 
sophie insight. Professional curricula should be 
spread over two or three years to allow for the 
maturing of interests and permanent “building 
in” of skills and techniques. Children in learn- 
ing situations should be the focus for all courses 
throughout the entire period. Breadth as well 
as intensity of training in subjects requires a 
substitution of “teaching fields” for traditional 
“majors.” 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 

THE annual review “Education in India in 
1929-30,” prepared by Mr. F. K. Clark, the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, was issued recently. 

According to the Educational Supplement of 
the London Times, some light is thrown by it 
upon the problem of middle-class unemploy- 
ment. Figures are given of the number of 
university graduates and undergraduates at the 
recognized universities of British India (exelu- 
sive of those at the Osmania and Mysore Uni- 


versities, which are in Indian States). In 
1916-17 the graduates and undergraduates 


numbered in round figures 55,000. In 1921-22 
the number had risen to 60,000, in 1926-27 to 
79,000. In the two following years the figures 
rose to 84,000 and 93,000. In 1929-30 there 
was a drop to slightly less than 90,000. 

It is impossible under existing conditions for 
so large a number of educated young people in 
India to find employment which they regard as 
suitable to their qualifications or in which they 
can earn a fitting livelihood. It is in Bengal 
that the problem is most acute. Of the 16,000 
young people who in 1930 entered for the Cal- 
cutta matriculation only 62 per cent. were suc- 
cessful. In intermediate arts, out of nearly 
4,000, the percentage of passes was only 47.7. 
In intermediate science, of 3,450 candidates, 
44.4 per cent. passed. For the pass B.A. degree 
there were some 3,000 candidates, of whom only 
38.7 per cent. succeeded. A similar story could 
be told of the other universities, though Cal- 
cutta is, as always, the outstanding illustration 
of the top-heavy character of the Indian educa- 
tional system. .The Hartog Committee were 
driven to the conclusion that the universities 
are overcrowded with men who are not profit- 
ing by their university training. It was shown 
that if they were diverted to careers better 
suited to their capacity money would be set free 
for more profitable educational purposes, and 
the training of the best men would be improved. 

In the year under review there were some 
2,250,000 pupils in secondary schools, including 
those reading in the primary departments of 
high and middle schools, but not those reading 
in the secondary classes of intermediate colleges. 





There was a large increase in the enrolment of 
pupils. The policy of imparting education in 
the higher forms through the medium of the 
vernaculars “was pushed on with vigor in all 
provinees.” From this certain undesirable ten- 
dencies have resulted. It has been noted in 
more than one province that the attempt to 
diffuse education in higher forms more and more 
through the vernaculars has been attended with 
a deterioration in the standard of English. In 
the United Provinces, where both Urdu and 
Hindi are used, a hybrid language emerges. 
Mr. Clark writes that it is difficult to contem- 
plate this result without alarm. While a fairly 
good standard of English can be insisted upon 
by adequate emphasis on the value of the viva 
voce test in English in the higher classes, it will 
be exceedingly difficult to prevent the hybrid 
language from corrupting the mother tongue. 


KINDERGARTEN ENROLMENT 

A toraL kindergarten enrolment of 725,000 
children in the United States in 1930 is shown 
in state reports recently received and compiled 
by Mary Dabney Davis, specialist in nursery, 
kindergarten and primary education, of the 
Office of Education. With 40,000 more in pri- 
vate kindergartens, a third of the 4- and 5-year- 
old children living in cities were found to be at- 
tending kindergarten. Practically all public 
school kindergartens are located in cities, and 
most of the major cities have made the kinder- 
gartens an integral part of their school pro- 
grams. In Nebraska the kindergarten enrol- 
ment reported constitutes 80 per cent. of the 
4- and 5-year-old city population. Michigan, 
Maine, California, Nevada, Iowa, Arizona, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin have more than 50 per 
cent. of their city children attending kinder- 
gartens regularly. 

The proportion of all the 4- and 5-year-old 
children in both city and rural districts of each 
of thirty-nine states enrolled in kindergartens is 
as follows: 52 per cent. in Michigan; 40 to 50 
per cent. in the District of Columbia and Cali- 
fornia; 30 to 40 per cent. in New Jersey and 
Connecticut; 25 to 30 per cent. in Maine, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois; 20 
to 25 per cent. in Rhode Island, Nevada, New 
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York and Iowa; 15 to 20 per cent. in Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Arizona, Ohio and Kansas; 10 
to 15 per cent. in New Hampshire, Missouri and 
Indiana; 5 to 10 per cent. in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Wyoming, Washington, Oklahoma and 
South Dakota; less than 5 per cent. in Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Texas, Montana, Delaware, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, North Dakota, Utah, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. Alabama and 
Idaho report no kindergarten enrolment. Com- 
plete data are not available for eight states. 


STATE AID TO LOCAL SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

RESOLUTIONS reaffirming its belief that every 
child is entitled to a full program of education 
and declaring its opposition to any reduction 
of financial state aid to loeal school systems 
were adopted by the New York State Council 
of School Superintendents at its recent meeting 
at Saranac Inn. 

James B. Welles, superintendent of schools at 
Roslyn, was elected president of the association, 
and Alexander W. Miller, superintendent of 
schools at Glens Falls, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Superintendent E. L. Ackley, of Johns- 
town, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

The resolutions adopted by the council follow: 


1. Resolved, That the Council of City and Vil- 
lage Superintendents reaffirms its belief that every 
child is entitled to a full day’s schooling for the 
full term of 190 days in a well-equipped school 
building under the instruction of competent teach- 
ers. Every child is entitled to a full program of 
education. Such a program should include well- 
organized elementary grade instruction beginning 
with the kindergarten, and a program of sec- 
ondary education broad enough to satisfy the edu- 
cational needs of the pupils of varying types and 
interests. Continuation schools should be provided 
for children who, because of circumstances beyond 
their control, are compelled to seek employment. 
Every child is entitled to adequate health service 
and it is the duty of the state and the community 
to provide special training for both gifted and 
handicapped children. 

2. Resolved, That, whereas the Constitution of 
the State of New York makes it mandatory for 
the State Legislature ‘‘to provide for the mainte- 
nance and support of free common schools wherein 
all the children of the state may be educated,’’ 
and whereas the state has furnished financial aid 
to municipalities and rural districts for the mainte- 
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nance and support of schools, thus through its wide 
taxing power relieving the burden of taxation on 
real property, the Council of City and Village 
Superintendents is unalterably opposed to any 
legislative enactments tending to reduce such finan- 
cial aid as fixed by law according to the recom- 
mendations of the Friedsam Commission. The 
council reiterates that ‘‘every dollar reduction in 
state aid adds a dollar to the local tax burden.’’ 

3. Resolved, That the Council of City and Vil- 
lage Superintendents is opposed to any attempt 
to repeal the statutory powers now exercised by 
boards of education. 

4. Resolved, That since education is a_ state 
function, this council asserts that in order that the 
state may properly insure the continuity of edu- 
cation and the maintenance of a high level of 
efficiency, the functions, powers and services of the 
State Department of Education should not be im- 
paired. 

5. Resolved, That we commend the State and 
National Education Associations for the valiant 
fight which they are waging through their research 
and publicity activities in behalf of the schools 
and we urge superintendents to encourage the en- 
listment of their teachers in these organizations. 
The complete enlistment of the profession in local, 
state and national organizations is an achievement 
much to be desired. 


THE OMAHA BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

AN adjunct of the department of sociology 
and social work in the Municipal University of 
Omaha is a Bureau of Social Research. Its di- 
rector is Dr. T. Earl Sullenger, who is also head 
of the department. A half time assistant de- 
votes her time to research, and there are gradu- 
ate students working on theses and other stu- 
dents who are enrolled in the class on methods 
of social research. The bureau cooperates 
closely with the Council of Social Agencies of 
the city. It has recently completed a set of sev- 
enty charts showing the progress of the social 
agencies for the past four years. It is called 
upon for data on social conditions and activities 
in Omaha by all classes of people and organi- 
zations from the mayor to the man on the street. 
It has a display of 40 odd maps of the city lo- 
cating objectively social data. The bureau has 
published in printed and mimeographed form 
the following: 


The Negro in Omaha. 
Medical Social Service in Omaha. 
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Social Legislation in Nebraska. 

The Immigrant in Omaha. 

Study of Divorce in Douglas County. 

The Neighborhood: A Study of Ward Seven. 
Industrial and Business Life of Negroes in 


Omaha. 
Other projects in preparation are: 
Truancy in Omaha. 
Child Life in Omaha. 
Children of Divorced Parents. 
A Study of Delinquency among Negro Girls. 
Development of Public Health in Omaha. 
The Social Aspects of Omaha’s Hinterland. 
Relation of Occupation of Parent to High School 
Achievement. 
An Ecological Study of Adult Crime. 


MALNUTRITION OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN OF NEW YORK CITY 


More than twenty per cent. of New York 
City’s school children are suffering from mal- 
nutrition, according to Health Department sta- 
tistics given to the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee and reported to The New 
York Times. An appeal has been made by med- 
ical authorities for serious consideration of the 
child health problem as one of the gravest facing 
the community this winter. 

The committee’s study on the health aspects 
of unemployment disclosed that 22,748 of the 
111,160 school children examined in the first 
quarter of the year, or 20.5 per cent., were un- 
dernourished. This was an increase of 3 per 
cent. over 1931 and more than 7 per cent. higher 
than 1929, the first winter of the unemployment 
and economic crisis, when 392,425 examinations 
disclosed 52,637 cases of malnytrition. 

The Gibson committee was informed that in- 
creased malnutrition was one of the most serious 
aspects of unemployment and it was pointed out 
that it might have serious effects on the future 
welfare of its victims. 

“The inerease in malnutrition seems to be 
caused by improper and probably also insuffi- 
cient food for a part of the school population 
and can be attributed directly to unemploy- 
ment,” said Dr. Charles Bolduan, director of 
the Bureau of Health Education. “Malnutri- 
tion’s effects may not become apparent for some 
time, but sooner or later they show themselves 
in the form of rickets, scurvy, anemia, reduced 
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resistance to infectious diseases and in other 
ways. The increase shown in the examination 
of school children indicates the need for a con- 
siderable intensification of efforts to prevent 
serious injury to the health of the younger gen- 
eration. A great deal of valuable assistance 
can be given in the form of health education, 
especially in education regarding food and nu- 
trition, but there is no question that a large pro- 
portion of the population requires direct finan- 
cial aid.” 

Dr. Osear M. Sehloss, pediatrician-in-chief of 
the New York Hospital and professor of pedi- 
atrics at Cornell University Medical College, is 
reported to have said that malnutrition would 
have no ill effects on the future health of the 
children affected if it were properly corrected. 
He urged, therefore, that the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief’ Committee act to prevent chil- 
dren of the unemployed from remaining under- 
nourished over a prolonged period. 


FINANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK presented and the 
board of regents approved recently a schedule 
of legislative requests that reduces the projected 
expenditures of the University of Wisconsin 
for the next two years $1,309,942 below the ap- 
propriations made by the last legislature. 

Through economy in planning, the $8,517,460 
appropriated by the last legislature have been 
cut down to $7,556,810 for the next two years. 
This brings the funds asked from the state down 
to the lowest amount requested from any state 
legislature in nearly a decade. 

Compared with the appropriations granted 
by the legislature to the university for the 1929- 
31 biennium, the reduction in the legislative re- 
quest for the next biennium 1933-35 amounts to 
$1,712,275, or a decrease of 18.5 per cent. 
Added to the decrease in student fees estimated 
for the next biennium, the total drop in univer- 
sity income for the next two years, as compared 
with the 1929-31 income, amounts to a total of 
$2,286,379, or a decrease of almost 20 per cent. 

The $7,556,810 requested for the next two 
years represents a decrease of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars from the amount received from the 
state by the university during this biennium. 
Although the last legislature appropriated $8,- 
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517,460 for this biennium, the university re- 
turned to the ‘state a total of $699,748 during 
the two-year period. Of the amount returned, 
$482,640 came from the last legislative appro- 
priations, reducing them to $8,024,820 for the 
present biennium 1931-33. 

In the budget requests approved by the re- 
gents for the next biennium even these already 
reduced appropriations are cut $468,010. In 
addition there is an estimated drop in fees for 
1933-35, amounting to $349,292. The total de- 
crease in the 1933-35 university income under 
the adjusted appropriations for the current bi- 
ennium is $817,302. 


THE BUDGET OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


THE budget of the Columbia University Cor- 
poration for the year ended June 30, as adopted 
in April, 1931, and subsequently amended, 
showed an estimated deficit of $478,890, accord- 
ing to the report of the treasurer. The estimate 
excluded all income and expenditures chargeable 
to special endowments and to gifts. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler stated, ac- 
cording to a summary given in The New York 
Times, that 


The report showed with convincing clearness the 
very grave effects upon Columbia University of the 
existing world-wide economic and financial crisis. 

It was expected that the deficit would be largely 
if not wholly, reduced by income earned above the 
estimates and by gifts. The report shows that as 
a result of the year’s operations the actual deficit 
in income and expense account was only $293,957, 
or nearly $185,000 below the budget estimate. 

This fortunate result was reached despite the 
fact that from students’ fees alone the income of 
the university was nearly $900,000 less than the 
budget estimate, because of savings in appropria- 
tions chargeable to general income amounting to 
almost exactly $1,000,000. These huge savings 
were made possible by the loyal and most effective 
cooperation of the administrative staff in every 
part of the university. 

The trustees, desiring to maintain the work of 
the university on the highest possible plane of ef- 
fectiveness, had in April last been willing to 
adopt a budget for the current academic year of 
$12,899,943, carrying an estimated deficit in ap- 
propriations chargeable to general income of 
$612,784. The administrative problem of the 
present year, 1932-33, was to reduce this estimated 
budget deficit as much as possible by most in- 
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sistent and drastic economies and by doing every- 
thing possible to keep the income of the year up 
to the budget estimates. 


There has been no falling off in students’ fees 
during the year from Columbia College or from 
the Schools of Engineering, Law, Medicine or 
Dental and Oral Surgery, and but little in the 
Graduate Faculties. There has been great de- 
cline in fees from students living in the univer- 
sity residence halls and from those registered in 
extension classes. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Tue American Vocational Association will 
open its seventh annual convention in Kansas 
City in Edison Hall in the Kansas City Power 
and Light Building, on December 7 at 8: 00 P. M. 

The Honorable Bryce B. Smith, mayor of 
Kansas City, will give the address of weleome 
and Dr. Wesley A. O’Leary, president of the 
association, will respond. Dr. W. A. Branden- 
burg, president of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas, will preside. 

“Vocational Education for Changing Condi- 
tions,” the theme of the convention, will be the 
subject of the address of Arthur E. Holder, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Mr. Holder was 
a member of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, being the first representative of labor 
upon the board. “Not Bread Alone” is the sub- 
ject assigned Dr. F. D. Farrell, president of 
the Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

“Unemployment Relief through Vocational 
Edueation” is the general subject of discussion 
on Thursday morning, December 8, in the sec- 
tion for industrial education. The speakers 
and their subjects include: “What Vocational 
Education must do by way of Retaining the 
Unemployed,” Harold S. Falk, vice-president 
of the Falk Corporation, Milwaukee; “Colo- 
rado’s Program of Training the Unemployed,” 
John Gross, secretary of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor; “Retraining for Employ- 
ment and Training to Prevent Unemployment; 
the New York City Program,” Morris E. 
Siegel, director of evening and continuation 
schools, New York City; “Retraining for Em- 
ployment in the Typographical Trades,” W. E. 
Spain, Tampa Tribune, Florida. 
Listed among the speakers for discussion of 
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the various subjects to be considered at the con- 
vention are: W. A. Cochel, editor, Kansas City 
Weekly Star; Dr. A. G. Black, Iowa State 
Agricultural College; Dr. W. E. Grimes, and 
Dr. R. M. Green, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan; Dean W. W. Burr, University of 
Nebraska; Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, College of 
Edueation, University of Missouri; Dr. A. K. 
Getman, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation; Dr. C. H. Lane, Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, and Paul W. Chapman, 
state director of vocational education in Georgia. 

Special attention will also be given in the pro- 
gram to the training needs of men, young and 
old, on farms. Local surveys made in prac- 
tically all seetions of the United States indicate 
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an unusual interest in part-time and evening 
instruction on the part of these men. Dr. H. 
E. Bradford, University of Nebraska; Dr. G. 
A. Schmidt, Colorado State Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Supervisor Roy Thomas, of North 
Carolina, will lead discussions on adult education 
problems. 

About 2,000 persons are expected to attend 
the convention, which will have its headquarters 
in the Hotel Muehlebach. The American Voca- 
tional Association has a membership of 11,000 
teachers of agriculture, home economics and the 
trades and industries. Wesley <A. O’Leary, 
state director of vocational education for New 
Jersey, is president of the association and C. M. 
Miller, state director for Kansas, is secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the ceremonies connected with the three- 
day observance of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Wabash College, Indiana, honorary de- 
grees were conferred on October 31, as follows: 
Doctor of Laws—James Rowland Angell, presi- 
dent of Yale University; Ernest M. Hopkins, 
president of Dartmouth College; Alfred H. Up- 
ham, president of Miami University; Melvin A. 
Brannon, chancellor of the University of Mon- 
tana; John J. Coss, of Columbia University; 
Arthur Jay Klein, department of school admin- 
istration, Ohio University, and William Alfred 
Millis, president emeritus of Hanover College. 
Doctor of Divinity, The Rev. Harold R. Mar- 
tin, Bloomington, Illinois, and the Rev. Arthur 
W. Raabe, Fond du Lae, Wisconsin. Doctor of 
Humane Letters, Edwin Hatfield Anderson, di- 
rector of the New York Public-Library. Doc- 
tor of Letters, Rollo Walter Brown, professor 
at Harvard University. 

At the recent installation of the Rev. Robert 
Ferguson Galbreath as the eighth president of 
Westminster College, the speakers included Dr. 
Weir C. Ketler, president of Grove City Col- 
lege; Thomas Stockham Baker, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and the Rev. 
Hugh Thomson Kerr, Pittsburgh, who gave the 
inaugural address. 

On account of the sudden death of Dr. Cloyd 


Goodnight, president of Bethany College, an 
emergency organization has been set up to carry 


on its work. W. 8S. Wilkin, chairman of the 
board of trustees, and Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 
executive secretary, will temporarily carry on 
the business affairs of the president’s office. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, dean of Barnard College, was given by 
the New York Branch of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women on November 2. 
Dr. Gildersleeve spoke on the recent Edinburgh 
meeting of the federation. 


A portrait of Mrs. Laura W. L. Seales, war- 
den of Smith College, which has recently been 
completed, has been hung in the College Library. 
This portrait, by Elisabeth Telling, Chicago, 
was ordered by vote of the trustees in honor of 
Mrs. Scales’s tenth year at Smith. 


Dr. J. V. Bretrwieser, dean of the School of 
Education and director of the Graduate Division 
of the University of North Dakota, was elected 
president of the North Dakota Edueation Asso- 
ciation at its meetings held in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, on October 26, 27 and 28. 


Dr. Louis C. ScHroeper, director of the 
American Child Health Association, has been 
appointed director of the pediatric service at 
the New York City Nursery and Child’s Hos- 
pital, to sueceed Dr. Oscar M. Schloss. The 
pathological laboratory at the hospital is now 
under the direction of Dr. Frederick A. Hem- 
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sath, formerly chief pathologist of the Lying-in 
Hospital. 

Dr. GeorGE F. Dick, present chairman of the 
department of medicine at Rush Medical Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago and staff mem- 
ber of the John McCormick Institute for Infec- 
tious Diseases, will become chairman of the de- 
partment of medicine in the Division of the 
Biological Sciences, a post vacant since the res- 
ignation of Dr. Russell Wilder last year. 


THE department of music education in Miami 
University has been reorganized with the ap- 
pointment of Professor Theodore F. Normann 
as head of the department, assisted by Mira E. 
Booth and Helen R. Holl. This department co- 
operates with the School of Fine Arts in the 
training of teachers and supervisors of music 
for the publie schools. 


Miss KatrHureN M. Leauy has been ap- 
pointed professor of nursing education at 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

BEATRICE GEIGER, acting head of the foods 
and nutrition department of the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, has been ap- 
pointed head of the home economies depart- 
ment, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Towa. 


Mary Auice Lamar, dean of women, Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida, has become assistant 
personnel officer, Whittier Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Leo J. Frank, director of physical education, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, has 
been appointed director of physical education 
at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


Dr. Stewart L. Rankin, Lansdowne, has 
been appointed assistant director of student 
health service at Lehigh University. 


Miss MartHa ConneER, formerly assistant 
professor of library science in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has become director of the library of the 
science department of Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio, Texas. 


JULIAN WINTHROP SituimAN, of Stanford 
University, has been awarded the annual prize 
offered by the San Francisco section of the 
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American Society of Civil Engineers to that 
graduate member of the student chapter of 
Stanford University “who gives the most 
promise of becoming a distinguished member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers.” 


ACCORDING to the Cornell Alumni Weekly, 
Theodore W. Adler has been assigned the task 
of interviewing over 1,000 Chicago school teach- 
ers in connection with an investigation into the 
practices of exacting exorbitant interest rates 
on the school teachers’ tax warrant loans. The 
investigation is being conducted with a view of 
prosecution for usury or of a possible legislative 
change in the “small loan” interest rate statute 
which permits a charge of 34 per cent. per 
month on loans under $300. 


Dr. Harvey A. Wooster, head of the depart- 
ment of economics at Oberlin College, has re- 
turned to his work after an absence of two 
years. During 1930-31 Dr. Wooster taught 
part time in Tufts College and investigated un- 
employment conditions in and around Boston. 
This past year he organized and has headed the 
new Massachusetts State Commission for the 
Stabilization of Employment. 


Dr. Witu1aM D. Moriarty, professor of eco- 
nomics and director of the School of Merchan- 
dising at the University of Southern California, 
is spending the first semester on sabbatical leave 
visiting the leading universities and merchan- 
dising centers of the eleven western states. 


Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, president of 
Wellesley College, left Boston on November 8 
to make a trip to the west coast that will take 
her to seven cities along her route, where she 
will be the guest of the Wellesley alumnae clubs. 
Miss Pendleton will be a speaker of the Head 
Mistresses’ Association of the Pacific Coast on 
November 19. 


Dr. Apa L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, was the principal speaker at Founders’ 
Day exercises at Mount Holyoke College, on No- 
vember 10. The subject of her address was 
“Citizens in the Making.” 


ARCHIE M. PauMER, associate secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, will be the 
Founder’s Day speaker at Wells College on De- 
cember 12. 


Dean M. E. Haacerty, of the College of Ed- 
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ucation, University of Minnesota, who is in 
charge of the study on faculty, curricula, ob- 
jectives and examinations for the North Cen- 
tral Association Committee on Revision of 
Standards, devoted a part of his time during 
October and November to investigating colleges 
and universities in Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Missouri. 

During the series of events attendant upon 
the dedication of the Mary Reed Library at the 
University of Denver on October 26, 27 and 28, 
Mr. Jesse L. Nusbaum, director of the labora- 
tory of anthropology in Santa Fé, and Dr. A. 
G. Crane, president of the University of Wyo- 
ming, addressed the symposium which consid- 
ered the contribution which the library has made 
in the field of science. 

JANE A. NEIL, district superintendent of spe- 
cial schools and formerly principal of the Spald- 
ing School for Crippled Children, Chicago, died 
on October 29, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Dr. JoHN STRAUB, dean emeritus of men at 
the University of Oregon, died on September 
18. For fifty-four years he had been a mem- 
ber of the faculty. During nearly all of this 
period he had been professor of Greek and for 
many years also dean of the College of Letters, 
Science and Arts, as well as dean of men. 


Mrs. SusaAN CAMPBELL, widow of the late 
President P. L. Campbell, of the University of 
Oregon, died at her home in Eugene on Septem- 
ber 6. Since the death of President Campbell 
in 1925 she had devoted herself largely to work- 
ing with museum and philanthropie agencies 
associated with the university. 


THE death at the age of eighfy-eight years is 
announced of William Sebring Kirkpatrick, 
formerly attorney general of Pennsylvania and 
president of the Board of Trustees of Lafayette 
College, where he was at one time professor of 
law. 

ARRANGEMENTS are reported to be progressing 
favorably for the Fifth Biennial Conference of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, which will be held in Dublin, from July 
29 to August 4, 1933. A draft program has 
been drawn up by the British and Irish di- 
rectors, preliminary notices have been prepared, 
the necessary committees have been appointed 
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or authorized, and much interest in the meeting 
is being manifested. 


Tue thirteenth International Congress of the 
History of Art will be held at the University 
of Stockholm from September 3 to 6, 1933. In 
addition to the sections on various art subjects 
there will be a section on museology, which will 
discuss the use of x-rays, the classifications used 
in museum e¢atalogues, international rules of 
spelling for proper names, ete. The program 
includes visits to neighboring museums and 
collections. 


BucKNELL UNIverRsITy will hold its seventh 
annual Conference on Education on November 
18 and 19 at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. The 
general topic for the conference is, “Educa- 
tion for a Changing Social Order.” General 
sessions speakers are Dr. Boyd H. Bode, pro- 
fessor of education at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. Frank N. Freeman, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago; Dr. James 
N. Rule, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. D. Reeve, 
professor of mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Three general sessions 
will be held. Section meetings on Friday in- 
clude those on the high-school, teacher training, 
elementary school and a round table for begin- 
ning teachers. The Saturday subject meetings 
cover English, foreign language, mathematics, 
religious education, science, social science and 
vocational education. At the banquet on Friday 
evening at six o’clock, Mr. L. H. Dennis, deputy 
state superintendent of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
John R. Cranor, superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial School at Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania, are the speakers. 


Kuuavea voleano will be the scene of a per- 
manent branch of the annual summer sessions 
of the University of Hawaii in Honolulu. Be- 
ginning in the summer of 1933, a faculty of 
approximately fifteen members will conduct 
courses in subjects ranging from voleanology to 
education within a few hundred yards of the 
crater. Students will be housed in the voleano 
camp in Hawaii National Park with the coop- 
eration of the National Park Service. Indoor 
class rooms there will supplement the natural 
laboratory out of doors. The members of the 
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park service will assist the instructors in the 
field work of the classes in the natural sciences. 
The Kilauea school will be a division of the 
regular University of Hawaii summer sessiun. 
The success of summer classes offered by the 
university at the camp during 1931 and 1932 
is responsible for the decision to establish 
a permanent branch summer school there. In 
1931, a course in botany conducted by T. C. 
Zschokke, forester of the Hawaiian Agricultural 
Extension Service, enrolled twelve students. To 
Mr. Zschokke’s course this year was added one 
in voleanology instructed by Dr. T. A. Jaggar, 
director of the Kilauea Voleano Observatory, 
and fifty-nine students were enrolled in the two 
courses. Kilauea volcano is about 192 miles 
from Honolulu, the seat of the university. 


The Museum News reports that the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the Field Museum of Natural 
History and the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, receive more than $190,000 and 
many valuable art works from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Annie Swan Coburn, of Chicago. To 
the Art Institute go twenty-three French paint- 
ings, with a trust fund of $165,000 to be added 
to a $35,000 fund previously established by 
Mrs. Coburn for the upkeep of the collection. 
The institute also receives fifty water colors and 
shares equally with the Field Museum of Nat- 
residue of the estate after other bequests have 
ural History and Harvard University in the 
been satisfied. Fogg Art Museum receives ten 
paintings with a $25,000 trust fund for upkeep 
and a collection of objects of art. Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., receives nine paint- 
ings and $100,000. 


Pr Lamspa THETA offers a fellowship avail- 
able during the school year 1933-34 to a woman 
who wishes to devote herself to research in edu- 
eation. This fellowship is to be known as the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda 
Theta. It carries a stipend of $1,000. The can- 
didate shall have at the time of her application 
at least the degree of master of arts from a 
graduate school of recognized worth. In addi- 
tion she shall have shown skill in teaching, and 
accomplishment in research, and she shall have 
definite plans for further research. Applica- 
tions must be made not later than January 1, 
1933, on a blank form supplied on request by 
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Members of the 


the secretary of the committee. 
committee on award are: Maude McBroom, prin- 
cipal, Experimental School, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, secretary; Dr. Florence E. Bam- 
berger, professor of education, the Johns Hop- 
kins University; Dr. Leo J. Breuckner, asso- 
ciate professor of education, University of Min- 


nesota; Dr. William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Knight Bixler, 5466 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, national president, Pi Lambda Theta, 
chairman, ex officio. 


NINETEEN fellowships have been granted this 
year by the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse. These fellowships carry a definite 
stipend to graduate students who are especially 
qualified to take up advanced work. All these 
men under the provisions of the fellowship give 
instructional assistance or routine departmental 
work not to exceed fifteen hours a week. The 
holder of the fellowship is expected to devote his 
full time for the period of his appointment to 
the work of his advanced degree as outlined by 
a committee of the faculty. Facilities of the 
college for investigating work are diversified 
and complete in detail to which recently have 
been added the Louis Marshall Memorial for the 
science departments and the new pulp and paper 
laboratory. 


JoHN G. OtmsreaD, for the past eight years 
alumni secretary at Oberlin College, has re- 
signed his position and with Mrs. Olmstead has 
organized The Olmstead Travel Camp, Inc., for 
girls thirteen to sixteen years of age. In spe- 
cially built automobiles to carry the girls and 
camping equipment the group tours the East, 
visiting historic and scenic spots, women’s col- 
leges, industrial plants and points of special 
interest and educative value to girls of that 
age. Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington are among the cities visited. Next 
summer the trip will include Chicago and the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 


CoNDEMNATION of the ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Labor preventing foreign students in 
the United States from pursuing gainful em- 
ployment is expressed in an editorial in the 
current monthly Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. The statement 
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recommends that the chapters in two hundred 
higher institutions throughout the country 
should “support protests already made against 
the unintelligent ruling of the Department of 
Labor and in favor of a transfer of responsi- 
bility for dealing with educational matters to 
a more appropriate official authority.” 

A NEW policy has been adopted at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, by which mater- 
nity leave of absence, with pay for six months 
or for a full year on half pay, will be granted 
to members of the faculty. 

THE trustees of Northwestern University un- 
nounce a 10 per cent. salary cut in all its de- 
partments for the current school year. William 
A. Dyche, business manager of the university, is 
reported to have said that the salary cut was 
imperative because of an estimated $400,000 
deficit for the year. With the reduction the 
university will suffer deficit of only $140,000. 

Because Atlantie City, New Jersey, has been 
unable to collect $2,400,000 of its 1931 taxes, 
the local publie school teachers are unable to 
collect $280,000 in back salaries for May and 
June, and the City Commission is said to have 
announced that there was small prospect of their 
being paid this winter. 


THE schools of Dayton, Ohio, are running on 
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part-time this year. The elementary schools are 
operating for half-day sessions and the junior 
and senior high schools for three days a week, 
being in session only on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 


CLAREMONT Colleges announces the opening 
this fall of graduate work in social psychiatry 
under the leadership of Dr. Norman Fenton, 
director of the California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. The program of study and research 
is designed to give mature graduate students 
a vivid appreciation of the social implications 
of mental abnormality. Students will have an 
opportunity to learn about the efforts of the 
state, the counties, and the communities of Cali- 
fornia in seeking to meet the social problems 
arising from mental defect and disease. Clinical 
demonstrations, observation of therapeutic pro- 
cedures, and first-hand contact with the actual 
work of the state institutions will be an integral 
part of the program of training. The summer 
session of Claremont Colleges for teachers and 
psychologists this year at Pacific Colony, a state 
institution for mental defectives, proved to be 
so useful that the continuation of the coopera- 
tive relationship with the Department of Insti- 
tutions during the coming academic year and 
next summer has been arranged. 


DISCUSSION 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY NEEDS A 
NEW OFFICER 


TuE strident demand for economy fills the air, 
and educational institutions have become of late 
special targets for very robust organizations, 
known as_ taxpayers’ Without 
much doubt, also, opposition to educational tax 
schedules becomes more vigorous and virulent 
A gubernatorial 


associations. 


as you go up the scale. 
aspirant in a Western state, thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the policies of the state university 
located in his home town, reported this fall, 
after a well-planned trip over his entire politi- 
eal territory, that he found feeling everywhere 
particularly bitter with respect to institutions 
This testimony could be 


of higher learning. 








duplicated in many, perhaps all, sections of the 
country. 

Higher education still retains in the minds 
of many a quality that makes of it something 
of a “frill.” For the purposes of serious prac- 
tical living, they insist, higher education is a 
non-essential—a pleasant experience, to be sure, 
a fine thing to have, like any other luxury, but 
something to be dispensed with in times of 


stress. And, of course, certain bases of this 
feeling are incontrovertible. Some _ college 


young folk, obviously, are not exerting them- 
selves strenuously, to say the least; college ath- 
leties partake exaggeratedly of the nature of 
festive spectacles; many subjects in the cur- 
riculum have no practical application; and 
certainly one looks in vain for any deep sense 
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of social obligation on the part of the majority 
of college graduates. It is the writer’s convic- 
tion that even though the current economic crisis 
had not taken place, state-supported higher 
education would have been called upon before 
long to justify itself in social terms more 
specifically than it has ever done in the past. 
In the present situation the demand is simply 
being moved ahead. 

There is, of course, only one justification for 
public support of any institution, and that is 
publie benefit. The value of the intangibles of 
college education may not be demonstrable in 
every-day language, but that to the institution 
of higher learning there logically belongs one 
section of the population—namely, that group 
with “brains’—requires no great amount of 
argument; and if there can be some degree of 
certainty that within this same group a genu- 
inely democratic social outlook can and will be 
engendered, the case for higher education is by 
no means in a bad way. The state university 
of the future faces an increasingly critical ap- 
praisal of its product. And this means, though 
the general publie does not sense it, a greater 
discrimination as to entrants. The university, 
being fundamentally concerned with intellectual 
exercise and attainment, must choose from 
among those candidates who possess superior 
intellectual capacity and driving power. But 
this is not all. Active search must be made 
into every nook and corner for those outstand- 
ing in these qualities; the modern democratic 
state can by no means afford the loss, perhaps 
the downright enmity of those people of high 
intellectual ability who fail to present them- 
selves for the training involved in higher educa- 
tion. Herein lies a deal of tragedy at present. 

Dr. Elmer E. Jones, for nine years a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Crime Commission, has 
told of finding a young criminal with an in- 
telligence quotient of over 140. Born in a 
Chicago alley, of ignorant parents, he went 
through and forced members of his gang to 
go through a technical high school in order 
to find out all about—explosives! He is at 
large to-day, after escaping from prison, too 
clever to let the police catch him again. But 


brains have often been used in America for 
various kinds of social offense other than safe- 
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blowing, and the college group must know and 
respond to the challenge that the state depends 
upon them and their work for its justification 
of higher education. 

For this kind of work the university needs a 
special officer. Either he or, in the larger states, 
members of his department will be concerned 
with making contacts—contacts with secondary 
school officials and teachers, with secondary 
school pupils and with certain other young 
people who are out of school, with parents and 
with community leaders. (Perhaps he should 
be called the liaison officer, or head of the 
liaison department). 

In the high school he will work first with 
administrative officers and teachers. He will 
know the techniques of testing. He will be pro- 
vided with means for finding people with un- 
usual capacities and undertake to stimulate the 
continuance of such work, if the school is not 
already doing it. He will know present-day 
methods of handling and motivating superior 
children, and will be equipped for spreading 
this information. He will know methods of im- 
proving study habits, and he will know a good 
deal as to requirements for entrance into the 
various professions. Withal he will be pos- 
sessed of a broad outlook upon higher educa- 
tion and its social implications, together with 
the power to communicate it to those teachers 
with whom he works. 

Among students he will meet personally those 
with exceptional brains. Among groups of them 
he will inculeate ideals of intellectual industry 
and the reaching out toward the limits of 
capacities. He will not bear so heavily upon 
the opportunities for increase of personal in- 
come coming out of advanced training as upon 
other kinds of opportunities. He will be 
equipped to give sound vocational guidance, so 
far as this may be practicable. He will know 
curricula and items important in professional 
training. He will know costs and he will know 
problems in the student’s personal life. In faet, 
he will be a personnel officer in the field, though 
considerably more. 

Among parents he will have to discuss many 
of the problems raised by the students them- 
selves, but three points in particular will call 
for special knowledge and powers of persua- 
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sion: first, ways and means; second, the need 
of freedom for the student in following special 
bents; third, the combatting of prevalent notions 
regarding the purely personal nature of higher 
education. 

Then he will find cases that must be financed 
by others than parents. If the case is suffi- 
ciently worthy, there are states now which in 
normal times will find means of taking care of 
it; but certainly in many others, in the present 
stage of American education and American 
thinking, it will be necessary to carry the prob- 
lem to the community. Members of parent- 
teacher organizations, clubs and 
women’s organizations of various kinds will 
have to be enlisted. Our liaison officer must 
have convincing evidence of the worthiness of 
his case, of course, but if this is sufficiently 
high the community can well pride itself upon 
making such talent available for a larger group. 

During the fall term such an officer might 
profitably attach himself to the university per- 
sonnel department, taking active part in the 
various processes of orientation among fresh- 
men, making himself available for conferences 
with individuals as they enter upon their uni- 
versity work, and stimulating in other ways 


the accomplishment of the group in which he is 


luncheon 
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especially interested. Field work would neees- 
sarily occupy all the spring term—perhaps 
more—but in summer he should again be mak- 
ing contacts with members of the high-school 
teaching profession from over the state, prefer- 
ably by teaching in the college of education. In 
this position he would present points of view 
exceedingly vital to the outlook of this portion 
of his constituency. But he must be more than 
an “edueationist.” Understanding of the lure 
and the satisfactions of intellectual life, a good 
deal of general knowledge about the fields of 
learning, a keen insight into the ways of the 
modern world and a realization of its major 
problems, a readiness to accord high place to 
appreciations as well as to comprehensions, and, 
finally, a liberal measure of interest in people 
as people must enter into the make-up of such 
an official. He has a big task to perform, but 
a challenging one; and in the course of a few 
years, provided he does his work well, the insti- 
tution that he represents will have acquired 
added justification for its place in the state, in 
the opinion both of those whose eyes are fixed 
upon things intellectual and of those whose ery 
is for economy. 
Jay C. Kyove 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OKLAHOMA CITY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Upon assuming my duties at Oklahoma City 
at the beginning of the school year 1931-32, I 
was immediately faced with a-reduction in the 
budget by a small amount, $100,000, which did 
not handicap us materially. This spring, how- 
ever, we reduced the budget further by $400,000, 
effecting a decrease sufficient to vote the lowest 
levy in about seven years, namely 12.9 mills as 
against 15 mills allowed by law. 

During the late summer, however, an unex- 
pected exigency arose. The State Equalization 
Board decided to reduce all levies on real estate 
and most utilities 20 per cent., which means a 
further reducation of approximately $400,000. 
In order to meet this curtailed budget, we are 
employing about fifty fewer teachers, eliminat- 


ing the purchase of some real estate, improve- 
ment of buildings and postponing all items pos- 
sible until the following year. In this manner 
it appears possible at this time that we will run 
nine months without eliminating any depart- 
ment of the schools, thus maintaining our eff- 
ciency, despite the curtailed expenditures. 

We feel that we are securing a high degree 
of cooperation, splendid spirit of work and an 
improved school organization, even in the face 
of depleted funds. For instance, we have estab- 
lished an Oklahoma City plan for curriculum 
revision, based upon using the best methods, 
devices and suggestions from teachers. These 
suggestions are secured through a regular folder 
from every teacher, separated by classes and 
subjects and distributed to the chairman of the 
subject committee, who is principal of a eur- 
riculum center school. Curriculum center 
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schools have been established in handwriting, 
arithmetic, reading, language and character 
education. Further designations will appear as 
we progress in our development of the plan. 
During the month of June, some fifty teachers 
and committee chairmen were retained under the 
employ of the board of education to write ten- 
tative courses. Eleven tentative courses are now 
in mimeographed form for use and revision 
during the ensuing year. Dr. Balyeat and Miss 
Scales have done an excellent piece of work in 
that field. 

Another item closely connected with the estab- 
lishment of curriculum center schools is the 
matter of zone supervision. As an example, in 
writing, there are five principals who are very 
much interested in the development of writing 
and the writing course. Each principal is head 
of a school designated as a curriculum center in 
writing, and she, in turn, supervises the writing 
in the zone of some half dozen schools, depend- 
ing upon the size of the school involved. 

Another important change has been made in 
the orientation of new teachers into the Okla- 
homa City school system. Whereas, teachers 
have been employed without experience, the new 
plan adopted by the board of education requires 
that no teacher be employed without the equiva- 
lent of two years’ experience, accepted by our 
schools, or a year of probation work in which 
the teacher works under the direction of a 
master teacher. She teaches approximately one 
half time and works with the master teacher 
during the other part of the day. This teacher 
is also required to enter an orientation course 
which is offered at Oklahoma City University. 
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This course is taught by the curriculum center 
principals and zone supervisors of our own city. 
The course is designed to introduce the teachers 
into the Oklahoma City type of methods and we 
hope thereby to strengthen our teaching corps. 

Two new junior high schools were opened, 
accommodating some one thousand children. 
Two new elementary schools were opened and 
one elementary school closed, due to shifting 
population. 

No decrease in salaries was made for the year 
of 1931-32, and in the spring of 1932 all teach- 
ers were given their regular increases of $100 
and then reduced as follows: 8 per cent. on all 
salaries of $1,600 or lower and 12 per cent. for 
those above $1,600, making a net reduction of 
about 6 per cent. or 7 per cent. 

In the matter of economies, we have insti- 
tuted a multiple text system in the high school 
which we hope will provide sets of books for 
every high-school classroom within a few years. 
This is known to the public as a rental system 
whereby pupils pay one fourth of the price of 
the text for its use during the semester. It is 
proving quite satisfactory at the present time 
and will effect a saving of some $15,000 to 
$25,000 to the pupils. 

We are now in the midst of Teachers Aid 
Week, inaugurating our new curricula and 
studying plans for the school year and Okla- 
homa City, being the bright spot on the finan- 
cial map of the United States, is a-buzz with 
school activities which we hope shall not cease 
until the close of the school year. 

C. K. Reirr, 
Superintendent 


QUOTATIONS 


OBLIGATION OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
TO SOCIAL ORDER 
Wuat ails the world, and what are we going 
to do about it? For the past three years this 
question has been discussed exhaustively in busi- 
ness circles, the political arena, the churches and 
from innumerable soapboxes. Out of this free 


will offering of opinion have undoubtedly arisen 
some things worth while, yet the whole world 
awaits better answers than have yet been pro- 
duced. 





What about the traditional guardians of our 
civilization, the educational institutions, particu- 
larly the colleges and universities? What have 
they to say? For centuries past they have 
weathered the storms of a social disorder, polit- 
ical turmoil, and economie distress. They oc- 
cupy a vantage point of detachment. What is 
their answer? 

That the colleges and universities are sensible 
of responsibility and not disposed to sidestep 
the question is indicated in the recent announce- 
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ment of New York University of a great convo- 
eation of educators to be held in New York on 
November 15, 16 and 17. The convention is 
called for thorough-going consideration of the 
subject, “The obligation of universities to the 
social order.” It will undertake an accounting 
of the liability of higher education in relation to 
present-day world conditions, and of responsi- 
bility in relation to recovery and the safeguard- 
ing of the future. 

More than six hundred educational leaders 
and men and women of affairs have accepted the 
invitation of New York University to attend this 
conference. Some two hundred of the leading 
institutions and organizations of higher educa- 
tion and research are represented in these ac- 
ceptances. More than one hundred college and 
university presidents, including a number from 
foreign countries, are included in this company. 
It is said that on no previous occasion have so 
many influential executives and trustees of in- 
institutions, learned societies and foundations 
come together for a common purpose. It is ex- 
pected to be one of the most significant gather- 
ings in the history of higher education in Amer- 
ica. 

The conference is not concerned with any of 
the technical or curricular problems which ordi- 
narily bring educators together, except as such 
matters may be incidental to the fundamental 
discussion. The three-day program is divided 
into four sections: 1. “The university to-day: its 
aims and province”; 2. “The university and eco- 
nomic changes”; 3. “The university and govern- 
mental changes,’ and 4. “The university and 
spiritual values.” The conference will culminate 
in a dinner for delegates and guests, with ad- 
dresses by Walter Lippmann, Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin and Président Nicholas Murray Butler on 
the subject, “The universities in this changing 
world,” under the chairmanship of Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of New York Univer- 
sity. 

Three distinguished British educators, publi- 
cists and men of letters have recently arrived in 
this country for the purpose of delivering 
major addresses at this academic convocation: 
Sir Arthur Salter, economist, formerly director 
of the economic and finance section of the 
League of Nations; Sir James Irvine, principal 
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and vice-chaneellar of the University of St. An- 
drews, and Alfred Noyes, the eminent poet. 

Others who will appear on the program are 
President James R. Angell, of Yale Univer- 
sity; President H. G. Moulton, of the Brookings 
Institution for Governmental Research; Presi- 
dent John C. Merriam, of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington; Governor William T. Gar- 
diner, of Maine; President Harry W. Chase, of 
the University of Illinois; President Robert G. 
Sproul, of the University of California, and 
Professors Arthur N. Holeombe, Edwin F. Gay 
and William Ernest Hocking, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

A unique feature of the conference is that 
prominent laymen will participate in the pro- 
gram and the discussion, thus assuring an ob- 
jective as well as subjective analysis. Thomas 
W. Lamont will lead the economies section with 
a principal address. With him will be asso- 
ciated Alexander D. Noyes, financial editor of 
The New York Times. Other laymen delivering 
addresses will include Harold M. Swift, of 
Chicago; George Soule, editor of The New Re- 
public, and Luther Gulick, director of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. 

President Thomas S. Gates, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will deliver an address, as will 
President William M. Lewis, of Lafayette Col- 
lege; Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; President William Coleman 
Nevils, S.J., of Georgetown University; Pro- 
fessor Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and others. 

While the conference is under the active 
direction of New York University, through 
whose leadership it was initiated, the out- 
standing institutions of the country have co- 
operated closely in the progress of the plans. 
An advisory committee, of nation-wide represen- 
tation, including some fifty educators and lay- 
men of prominence, share the sponsorship of the 
undertaking. 

The fact that New York University took the 
lead in the movement has a historical explana- 
tion. New York University is celebrating its 
centenary. It was out of a similar conference 
held in New York a hundred years ago that the 
plan for the establishment of that institution 
was formulated and brought to realization. The 
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personnel of that early conference included the 
leading educators of the day. 

Benjamin Silliman, Henry E. Dwight and 
Theodore Woolsey, of Yale; Jared Sparks, later 
president of Harvard; Bishop Dubois, boyhood 
friend and classmate of Robespierre and Des- 
moulins; Gallaudet, founder of deaf-mute in- 
struction; George Bancroft, the historian; Al- 
bert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson and one of the founders of New York 
University; as well as representatives of most 
of the colleges then in existence. 
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The topics of that early conference were vital 
to the social order of that day, and the confer- 
ence made an indelible impress upon the times. 
Those who have arranged the present confer- 
ence see the urgent need of fundamental reex- 
amination of the place and part of higher edu- 
cation in the vastly more complex life of the 
present century, particularly in view of the 
chaotic conditions that temporarily dominate the 
human scene. 

Haroitp QO. VooruHis, 
Secretary of New York University 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE broad share of universities in the eco- 
nomic order of the future and the specific prob- 
lems of institutions located in cities were the 
subjects of discussion at the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties, held at Saint Louis on November 3 and 4, 
with Washington University as host. Delegates 
representing twenty-five institutional members 
of the association were in attendance at the four 
sessions, at the evening dinner in the Hotel 
Chase and at an afternoon tea and reception in 
the Women’s Building, Washington University. 

Chancellor George R. Throop, of Washington 
University, welcomed the delegates at the morn- 
ing session of November 3. The first paper at 
this session, read by Dr. R. M. Trabue, of the 
University of North Carolina, reported upon 
phases of the study which Dr. Trabue is direct- 
ing at the University of Minnesota for the 
Stabilization Research Institute. Dr. Trabue 
touched upon the work of his committee as it re- 
lated to college graduates, showing that the 
large proportion of graduates unemployed are 
young persons out of college less than three 
years. Of 2,000 unemployed who were consid- 
ered in this study, 2.2 per cent. were college 
graduates. It is evident, Dr. Trabue said, that 
the economic value of a college degree has de- 
creased. There is an obligation of institutions 
of higher education which the speaker set forth 
as follows: 

(1) Each university should study the oceu- 
pations represented in its own locality. 

(2) The university should study fully and 





scientifically the patterns of ability and other 
characteristics possessed by each student who is 
accepted by the institution. 

(3) The university should adapt the ma- 
terials and methods of university work to the 
characteristics of the individuals who are ad- 
mitted to the institution and to the character- 
istics found to contribute to success in those oc- 
cupations for which the university attempts to 
offer preparation. 

Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, newly elected president 
of Drexel Institute, led the discussion of Dr. 
Trabue’s paper. He said that industry wants 
the engineering graduate, but at this time can 
not offer him a place. The swing to attendance 
at liberal arts colleges is applauded by engineers 
and other professional men, President Kolbe 
said. 

Statistics of enrolment in thirty-five urban 
institutions this year were presented by Dean F. 
M. Debatin, of Washington University, showing 
a total of 210,044, as compared with 229,875 
last year, or a decrease of 8.6 per cent. The 
liberal arts decrease was given as 2.6 per cent.; 
engineering schools, 9 per cent. decrease; 
schools of education, 12.6 per cent. decrease; 
graduate schools, 4.5 per cent. decrease; medi- 
eal colleges, 1.6 per cent. increase; extension 
courses, 14.2 per cent. decrease. 

The discussion of this statistical study was led 
by Dean L. W. MacKinnon, of the University 
of Toledo. 

“Systems of Remuneration for Extension 
Teachers” was the subject of a paper read by 
Director Theodore J. Grayson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, based upon replies from sixty- 
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five institutions. It was revealed that there is 
no unanimity in methods of payment of teach- 
ers. Teaching in evening and extension schools 
was shown to be a voluntary matter for faculty 
members in 52 institutions. Remuneration is 
independent of and additional to day salaries in 
47 institutions. Director Grayson quoted opin- 
ions that the incentive of extra compensation is 
great and that “extra compensation produces 
much better work.” Higher salaries are neces- 
sary to induce the older and abler teachers to 
take on night instruction. Separate compensa- 
tion for evening and extension courses permits 
the dropping or adding of courses, as the at- 
tendance situation dictates. 

Director V. W. Lanfear, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, led in the discussion of Director 
Grayson’s findings. 

Two further papers on the afternoon’s theme 
of adult education were the progress report of 
the committee on research projects, presented 
by Director A. Caswell Ellis, of Cleveland Col- 
lege, and a summary by Secretary C. S. Marsh 
of salient features of adult education programs 
in member institutions. 

Following the dinner of the association on the 
evening of November 3, a symposium was held 
on the topic “The Present Crisis and Its Chal- 
lenge to the Universities.” Dean F. W. Ship- 
ley, of Washington University, president of the 
association, presided. The speakers were Chan- 
cellor George R. Throop, of Washington Uni- 
versity; President Raymond Walters, of the 
University of Cincinnati, and President Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, of the College of the City of 
New York. 

At the morning session of November 4, Dr. E. 
S. Jones, of the University of Buffalo, reported 
on a study of.comprehensive examinations which 
he recently completed for the Association of 
American Colleges in the course of which he 
visited about fifty colleges and universities. 
“The wave of interest recently shown by Amer- 
ican colleges in comprehensive examinations has 
been phenomenal,’ Dr. Jones declared. More 
than sixty colleges will require such examina- 
tions next spring of their seniors “in all or sev- 
eral departments as one of the requirements for 
the A.B. degree. From fifteen to twenty more 
will require a senior comprehensive examination 
in one department, usually English. Another 
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seventy-two colleges are giving these examina- 
tions to their honors students only.” 

As to the opinion of professors and students 
now working under the comprehensive plan, Dr, 
Jones reported that “more than nine out of ten 
of the three hundred professors who were inter- 
viewed in fifty colleges, and more than four out 
of five students endorsed such examinations, at 
least for superior students.” The professors be- 
lieve that “the examination furnishes an incen- 
tive to integrate the various topics in which the 
student is majoring.” 

Saying that “the new-type objective examina- 
tion question has not flourished either in this 
country or abroad as a basis for senior compre- 
hensive examining,” Dr. Jones continued: 
“Questions used in a comprehensive examination 
must be broad, must involve relationships, and 
should be such as can not be easily anticipated 
in advance from the substanée of text-books or 
common discussions.” The trend in a number 
of institutions has been toward divisional ex- 
amining: “Professors and students are realizing 
more and more that topics which are really sig- 
nificant for discussion are not restricted to the 
field of one department.” In closing, the 
speaker dwelt upon the difficulties in utilizing a 
comprehensive examining program in the urban 
university. 

The discussion of Dr. Jones’s paper was led 
by President Walters, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, who was formerly dean of Swarthmore 
College, where external examinations are writ- 
ten by honors students and comprehensive ex- 
aminations, prepared by the several depart- 
ments, are written by general students. 

Dealing with the topic, “Whom Should the 
Urban University Admit?” President R. A. 
Kent, of the University of Louisville, read a 
paper which had for its central point the doc- 
trine that each institution “should determine 
specifically what educational service it proposes 
to render for the students it admits.” Colleges 
“divide themselves, roughly speaking, into two 
groups: (1) Those which render a highly spe- 
cialized service and which therefore operate on 
a selective basis of admission; and (2) those 
which are not so highly specialized, and are ac- 
cordingly broader in their admissions.” 

Those colleges and universities which think 
of their educational obligation in terms of the 
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service that their students actually need “are set- 
ting up not merely a four-year course but varied 
courses such as those planned for the two lower 
years.” 

The Pennsylvania Study has shown, President 
Kent declared, that admission of students “is 
most intelligently and effectively performed, 
not upon a basis of so many years of secondary 
study and so many entrance units, but rather 
on the basis of a comprehensive, cumulative 
record of the student’s achievements, interests 
and capacities during his entire school career, 
more especially during his secondary school 
career. This will inevitably mean a sharpening 
of objectives of the college curriculum and may 
be expected to result in a much more satisfac- 
tory selection of students by any college.” 

Dean Emery E. Olson, of the University of 
Southern California, led in the discussion which 
followed. 

President Frederick B. Robinson, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, delivered a paper 
at the afternoon session of November 4 on 
“Some Problems of Teacher Training in Urban 
Universities.” After sketching the growth of 
our national provision for publie schools, Dr. 
Robinson pointed out that, “with the restriction 
of immigration, the increase of school popula- 
tion has slowed down.” The supply of qualified 
persons now exceeds the demands for teachers. 
“In New York City in 1931 there were 4,000 on 
the eligible list, with license number one, and no 
hope of appointment for three years. In Janu- 
ary of that year, 3,400 took the examinations 
for license. Of these the examiners passed less 
than 600.” 

Dr. Robinson maintained that it would be 
fairer to students who are prospective teachers 
to direct them into preparation for other eall- 
ings earlier in their careers. Only the ablest 
high-school students should be allowed to enter 
teacher-training colleges and only the most 
promising undergraduates of the liberal arts 
college should be allowed to specialize in edu- 
cation. “The bases of selection should be: (a) 
General scholarship, as established by earlier 
grades; (b) special capacity for expression, 
written and oral; (¢) personality, including ap- 
pearance, tact, courtesy, emotional stability, and 
initiative. Selection should be made on a quota 
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basis with an eye to the rate of absorption in 
the schools. Of course the qualifying examina- 
tions for license should be held, but the number 
rejected would be cut down and unnecessary ex- 
pense avoided.” 

Taking up the course of study for teacher 
training, Dr. Robinson thought that three ele- 
ments should be included: “(a) A general col- 
lege training equal to that exacted of those 
going into other professions; (b) special 
courses in psychology, history and principles of 
education, methods of teaching and school man- 
agement; (c) clinical work of practice teaching. 
The exact balancing and proportioning of these 
calls for constant study and current readjust- 
ments.” 

Dr. Robinson, dealing with the special prob- 
lems of city institutions, said that “in urban 
communities it is very easy to have the public 
school system as it actually operates as a labora- 
tory for demonstration teaching, observation and 
criticism, and pupil practice and teacher-in- 
training service. The duplication of special 
model schools is unnecessary and even less 
desirable.” 

Some difference of opinion with the speaker’s 
view regarding overcrowding of teaching in the 
future was expressed by Director Earl B. Tay- 
lor, of the University of Rochester, who de- 
clared that New York State is already com- 
mitted by legislative acts to an expansion in 
school facilities which will take care of the 
present surplus of teachers. Professor Frank 
L. Wright, of Washington University, likewise 
expressed his belief that “we do not have an 
over-supply of well-trained teachers.” 

At the business session which followed, the 
annual report of Dean C. S. Marsh, secretary 
of the association, was presented. For the 1933 
meeting, New York City was announced as the 
meeting place, with New York University and 
College of the City of New York as joint hosts. 
Officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: President, Dr. Paul H. Linehan, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Vice-president, 
Dean Rufus Smith, New York University; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dean C. S. Marsh, University 
of Buffalo. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE OF PRO- 
FESSORS OF EDUCATION 


Wuat experience have our professors of edu- 
cation had as teachers or school administrators 
before they became college instructors? What 
college experience have they had? Are teach- 
ers-college faculties feeders of other-college and 
university faculties? How do education profes- 
sors in teachers colleges compare in experience 
to those in other colleges or universities? To 
attempt to find the answers to these questions 
by means of a questionnaire would be a hopeless 
undertaking. The Science Press, in its “Bio- 
graphical Directory of Leaders in Education,” 
edited by J. McKeen Cattell, has published data 
which answer these and other personnel prob- 
lems of leaders in education better than any 
ordinary questionnaire could hope to do. 

The entries in “Leaders in Education” were 
scanned and the professional experience of all 
instructors of education noted. Instructors of 
any rank were counted, provided the position 
was a regular one and not merely summer 
work. Instructors of psychology in normal 
schools and teachers colleges were counted, 
but only instructors of educational psychology 
in other colleges or universities were consid- 
ered, in addition to the instructors of what is 
more strictly considered as education. Presi- 
dents of regular colleges or universities were 
not considered, but those presidents of normal 
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schools or teachers colleges who had previously 
been professors of education were included. 
Any man who had left the profession of teacher 
of education to go into any other kind of work 
was not counted, but if he had retired, he was 
classified according to the position he held last. 

In both tables of this tabulation the instrue- 
tors in teachers colleges and normal schools are 
kept separate from those in other colleges or 
universities. The title of the college used in 
“Leaders in Education” was the criterion for 
classifying the college. If the title did not in- 
clude “teachers college,” “normal school,” or 
some similar designation, it was assumed not to 
be a teachers college. 

Table I shows the experience below college 
level. “None” means that no experience below 
college level was reported. “Teacher only” in- 
dicates that no elementary- or secondary-school 
experience was reported, except that of class- 
room teacher or teacher, and some minor ad- 
ministrative office, such as head of a department, 
which was filled in addition to teaching. “Ad- 
ministrator only” indicates that the only experi- 
ence reported below college level was that of 
superintendent, principal, supervisor, director of 
research, or full-time position as dean or coun- 
selor. Evidently, some of the men entered in 
the biographical directory did not report all 
their experience, for it hardly seems likely that 
many people would hold administrative posi- 
tions without previous teaching experience. 


TABLE I 
¢ EXPERIENCE BELOW COLLEGE LEVEL 








Types of experience 











Types of colleges —_— — Administra- Teacher and Totals 
y tor only administrator 
No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. 

Teachers colleges and nor- 

SRD DTROON oo. leceecsictacs 60 14 64 15 109 26 191 45 424 100 
Departments or schools of 

education in other col- 

leges or universities ........... 342 29 201 17 312 26 338 28 1,193 100 


Totals 









100 
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“Teacher and administrator” means that differ- 
ent positions were reported, some having been 
teaching positions and others having been ad- 
ministrative positions. The totals at the right 
served as the base in computing all percentages 
reported in the table. 

Five significant observations should be made 
from Table I: (1) The number of instructors of 
education in teachers colleges and normal schools 
who are entered in “Leaders in Education” is 
considerably less than half of the number in 
other colleges and universities. (2) The per- 
centage of men in teachers colleges and normal 
schools with no professional experience below 
college level is noticeably lower than that of men 
in other colleges and universities. (3) The dif- 
ferences between the two groups of education- 
ists in regard to previous experience as teachers 
only and as school administrators only are neg- 
ligible. (4) Men in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools appreciably outstrip the members of 
the other group in experience as both teachers 
and school executives. (5) Of the entire group 
of 1,617 instructors of education, one fourth re- 
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only” means that the only regular college posi- 
tion held previously was in the same type col- 
lege, that is, that a man is now in a teachers 
college or normal school and his only previous 
college teaching was in a teachers college or 
normal school, or that he is now in a regular 
college or university and that his only previous 
college teaching was in a regular college or uni- 
versity. Previous college experience as regular 
instructor of any subject or regular administra- 
tive officer was counted under this heading or 
one of the succeeding ones. Summer experience 
was not considered. “Different type only” in- 
dicates that the only regular college experience 
listed was in a different type college from the 
present position, the only types considered being 
teachers colleges or normal schools and other 
colleges or universities. Men listed under “both 
types” are those who have reported more than 
one previous college position, some positions 
having been in teachers colleges and some in 
other colleges. 

Four significant observations should be made 
from Table II: (1) Approximately equal pro- 


TABLE II 
COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 








Types of experience 





Types of colleges 
None 


Same type Different 
only 


Totals 


type only Both types 





No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. No. Percent. 





Teachers colleges and nor- 

AVIS RONG OL eres cstssateccsecents 208 49 83 
Departments or schools of 

education in other col- 

leges or universities .......... 506 42 434 


Totals 714 44 517 





20 89 21 44 10 424 100 


36 144 12 109 9 1,193 99 


32 233 14 153 9 1,617 99 





port no experience in the type of work they are 
trying to teach, one sixth report experience as 
teachers only, one fourth report experience as 
school administrators only, and one third report 
experience as both teachers and administrators. 

Table II, which shows the college experience 
of the instructors of education, is arranged in 
the same form as Table I. “None” in this case 
means that no regular college experience before 
present position was reported. “Same type 





portions of instructors in both groups have had 
no previous regular college experience, but there 
is a slight advantage here in favor of the eol- 
lege and university group. (2) The men in the 
regular colleges and universities have had their 
experience in the same type of colleges only to 
a considerably greater extent than those in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools, and in dif- 


ferent type only noticeably less. The propor- 


tion of teachers-college men brought from other 
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colleges is greater than the proportion in other 
colleges brought from teachers colleges. How- 
ever, the absolute figures show more men going 
from teachers colleges to other colleges than 
from other colleges to teachers colleges. (3) 
The proportions of instructors who report ex- 
perience in both types of colleges are almost 
exactly the same. (4) Of the entire group of 
1,617 college instructors of education, two fifths 
report no previous regular college experience, 
one third report experience in only the same 
type of college as that in which they now teach, 
one seventh report experience in only the other 
type, and one tenth report experience in both 
types. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


“Leaders in Education” contains the basic 
data for answering a number of questions con- 
cerning the personnel of prominent men in the 
profession of education. It is evident that some 
of the men entered in this biographical directory 
have not reported all the facts that the editor 
sought, but even then the data probably are 
much more reliable and complete than could be 
obtained by any ordinary questionnaire. From 
the data reported by the leaders entered, certain 
conclusions coneerning the professional experi- 
ence of the entries who are college teachers of 
education are valid. These conclusions are based 
upon only the presence or absence of certain 
types of experience, however, and do not take 
into account the quality or quantity of such 
experience. 

(1) The number of regular instructors of edu- 
cation in teachers colleges and normal schools 
listed in “Leaders in Edueation” is considerably 
less than half the number in other colleges and 
universities. 

(2) One fourth of all the 1,617 instructors 
have had no experience in schools below college 
level. This is a discouraging discovery. The 
condition is not so bad, however, in teachers 
colleges and normal schools as in other colleges 
and universities. 

(3) One sixth of the education teachers re- 
port having had teaching experience only in 
elementary or secondary schools, and one fourth 
report having had administrative experience 
In neither of these instances is the dif- 
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ference between the teachers-college and other- 
college groups significant. 

(4) One third of the college instructors of 
education report having had experience below 
college level both as teachers and as administra- 
tors. The teachers-college group is far ahead 
of the other group in this aspect of experience. 

(5) Almost half of the entire group report no 
regular teaching experience in college before 
their present positions. The proportion of in- 
structors in teachers colleges is slightly higher 
than that of the other group. 

(6) About one third of the 1,617 report 
previous college experience in only the same 
type of college as that in which they now en- 
gage, and one seventh in only the other type. 
A larger proportion of teachers-college instrue- 
tors have had previous experience in other col- 
leges than vice versa. Teachers-college faculties, 
contrary to popular belief, perhaps, have not 
been feeders of other-college faculties any more 
than other-college faculties have been feeders of 
teachers college. 

(7) One tenth of both groups of instructors 
of education report previous regular experience 
in both types of colleges. 

J. R. SHannon 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE HAUTE 
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